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HOUGH no one is more ardent 
1 ie pursuit of the sport he loves 
than Lord Cavan it would be incorrect 
to describe him as a sportsman before 
ali else. Primarily he is of course a 
soldier, and moreover as history re- 
cords one to whom the victory of the 
Allies in the Great War was in a large 
measure due. But even when in com- 
mand of the British Expeditionary 
Force in Italy at a period when his 
sagacity was so severely tested and so 
gloriously vindicated the General 
found time for a little hunting, and 
evidence of the fact that there were at 
any rate moments when his ‘ heart 


KC.B., M.V.O. 
T. WATSON. 


was in the Highlands ”’ received proof 
from a delightful little sketch of an 
imaginary stalk’ which he wrote and 
most kindly sent me for publication in 
this Magazine—not I may add his only 
contribution. 

The late Lord Cavan was an all 
round sportsman, and it will be readily 
understood at a very early age his 
eldest son was provided with a pony. 
When about twelve years old he 
first rode to hounds intelligently and 
learnt something .of-the sport.in which 
he was for a while an exceptiondliy able 
student, subseqvently...an acknow- 
ledged master. Wheaihampstead, his 
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home, being in Hertfordshire, it was 
with those hounds that he served his 
apprenticeship, interrupted by resi- 
dence at Eton where he was _ in 
Upper Club Choices, in Field 
Choices, in Fives’ Choices, and for 
two years Captain of his House. From 
Eton he went straight to Sandhurst, 
doing so well in his examination that 
he was seventh of the successful candi- 
dates, something like a hundred out of 
a field seven times as numerous; and 


so pleased was his father with his son’s. 


success that as a reward he offered the 
boy whichever he preferred of three 
treats—a grouse moor for the season, 
an expedition to Norway for salmon 
fishing, or six weeks with the Devon 
and Somerset Hounds. . All these were 
mightily seductive, and I should be 
inclined to suspect that the lad puzzled 
over the problem which to select with 


as much perplexity as any of his exam- 


ination questions had _ cost him. 
Finally as no one who knows him 
would be surprised to hear he decided 
for six weeks in the saddle. White, of 
Taunton, was a well known horse 
dealer of the period and provided what 
was necessary in the way of hunters. 
Their rider never regretted his choice 
between the three temptations. 

In August, 1885, Lord Kilcoursie as 
he then was joined the Grenadier 
Guards. At that time and for vears 
after leave was more plentiful than it 
afterwards became, and it will readily 
be guessed where most of the young 
soldier’s leave was spent. It was his 
desire to see as much hunting as pos- 
sible with different packs, his friend 
Hevwood-Lonsdale shared his senti- 
ments, and together they made hunting 
tours of singularly liberal descrip- 
tion, iactuding sport with the Grafton, 
Whaddon Chase, Pytchley, Warwick- 
shire, North Warwickshire, Cottes- 
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more, Belvoir, Quorn, Cheshire, North 
Shropshire, South Shropshire and Sir 
Watkin’s. I rather think that there 
were one or two other packs, but those 
mentioned embrace a pretty wide ex- 
perience. Lord Cavan, a compara- 
tively light weight where ’cross country 
work was concerned, was naturally in- 
clined to take part in sport be- 
tween the flags. ‘* Lord Kilcoursie’s ”’ 
name figures in the Steeplechase 
Calendar, though not so frequently 
perhaps as might be expected; for 
many of the races he rode were Point- 
to-Points, Hunt or Regimental affairs, 
which do not find record in that 
volume. It must be regarded as 
according to the eternal fitness of 
things that he should have won the 
Hertfordshire Point-to-Point as he did 
on a horse named Half Holiday, and 
his record in Lord Manners’ Cup is ex- 
traordinary. This as at least some 
readers will be aware is a Cup which 
was presented by Lord Manners for 
annual competition by officers of the 
Household Brigade in commemoration 
of the donor’s victory in the Grand 
National of 1882 on Seaman. Lord 
Cavan has gone to the post to try for 
this trophy seventeen times, he has 
never quite won it, but he has been 
second on no fewer than a dozen occa- 
sions! A race he particularly desired 
to win was the Meath Point-to-Point 
over what he describes as ‘‘ a glorious 
country, banks and ditches and all 
sorts of things.’? He came as near to 
success as was possible without actually 
achieving it, his mount, Magic, being 
beaten a short head, a close thing in- 
deed after a four mile gallop ! 

Lord Cavan would undoubtedly 
make a specially valuable member of 
the National Hunt Committee, and it 
has more than once sug- 
gested to him that he would 
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be cordially welcome. Lack of 
time stands in the way, for it is 
desirable that members should attend 
meetings as frequently as possible to 
see what is going on; as some do and 
some do not. He regrets the disap- 


Photo: Russell. 


pearance of the old-fashioned Point-to- 
Point, the actual and genuine steeple- 
chase. Asa Grenadier he rode in one 
of these races some years ago against 
the Coldstream Guards over a course 
near Swindon. A steeple was pointed 
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out in the distance, the riders were told 
that the winning flag was in a fence 
underneath it, and with that piece of 
information they were bidden to ‘‘Go.”’ 
At one time the then Captain William 
Lambton, together with Captain Mar- 
ker, both of the Coldstream Guards, 
and Lord Cavan, all three jumped into 
the same field from different sides of it. 
That is the real thing, and demanding 
as it does a keen eye for a country con- 
stitutes a more sporting race than one 
over regulation jumps _ carefully 
flagged. At the same time of course 
no one recognises more distinctly than 
the subject of this sketch that the good 
old style of ’chase could not be revived, 
for one reason because the modern 
Point-to-Point always brings out large 
numbers of spectators, who cannot see 
what they have come to watch if they 
do not know how the course lies. As 


for the actual fences, it would not be a 
bad thing to get away from the set 
pattern, though somehow or other the 
water jump seems to be a special attrac- 
tion, and I suppose visitors would be 


discontented if there were not one. 
True sport would be served if a ‘‘ fair 
hunting country ’’ could be selected. 
That would be the real steeplechase. 

I had no idea until Lord Cavan spoke 
of it the other day that even one—that 
just mentioned—had been ridden of 
comparatively, late years. The House- 
hold Brigade Cup course at Hawthorn 
Hill, and the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase at Cheltenham, to some extent 
approach the old fashioned affair, as 
did Warwick when the National Hunt 
was held there, for at any rate most of 
the journey is over these fair hunting 
fences, even though the finish is over 
the regulation course. I always asso- 
ciate Lord Cavan with Hawthorn Hill, 
for his advice was invaluable in old 
days at the Household Brigade Meet- 


‘ing. He knew the form of the horses, 


which was not traceable in the Calen- 
dar, and incidentally of the men who 
rode them. On one or two occasions 
the Circular Notes in the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News dealing 
with the Household Brigade Meeting 
were admirably done, because Lord 
Cavan most kindly wrote them for me 
when I was away at a flat race meet- 
ing that I was obliged to attend—some- 
times the Newmarket Craven and some- 
times Derby used to clash with Haw- 
thorn Hill. 

It was in the late ’eighties that Lord 
Cavan did his riding, one year just 
getting beaten for the Grenadier 
Guards’ Cup which he was naturally 
eager towin. <A glance back at the 
records of that period is wonderfully 
interesting. What horsemen there 
were in those days! And what grand 
work not a few of these jockeys did 
when they changed their silk jackets for 
uniform ! Turning up an old Calendar 
I find the Grand Military Hunt Cup 
won by the then Captain—after- 
wards General—Broadwood on Ben, 
by Bend Or, from Mr. F. E. 
Lawrence’s Queenstown, the favourite 
Mr. Percy Bewicke’s Cotswold ridden 
by ‘‘Roddy’’ Owen having pulled up. 
But Roddy as usual ran up a score. 
This year—1889—he won the Grand 
Military Gold Cup.on Mr. B. W. J. 
Alexander’s St. Cross by three parts of 
a length from Mr.—now General—E. 
W. Baird’s Sanctuary. Captain J. 
Orr-Ewing beat professionals in an 
Open ’Chase, and won the United Ser- 
vice Hunters’ Hurdle Race on Miss 
Chippendale, the mare who over the 
same course so unhappily led to the 
blinding of Mr. J. C. Dormer, now 
Upton. It was Captain J. Orr-Ewing 
who beat Lord Cavan a head for a four 
mile chase between officers of the 2nd 


Battn. Grenadier Guards and the 16th 
Lancers, a picture of which is now in 
possession of the latter regiment. This 
was in Ireland over the Fairyhouse 
Course, and the first four were separ- 
ated by less than a length. I see by 
the way that my old friend Roddy had 
a great meeting at Sandown. Besides 
the Gold Cup he won the Grand Mili- 
tary Handicap Hurdle on Mr.—now 
Admiral of the Fleet—Hedworth 
Lambton’s Santa Rosalia, by half a 
length from another old friend of mine, 
Captain—now Colonel—Fisher on his 
own Young Hopeful. Roddy won the 
Grand Military Hunters’ Chase on 
Bloodstone, beating J. Orr-Ewing on 
Fatherland—which there is little doubt 
would have been the other way about 
but that ‘‘ the rider of Fatherland lost 
a stirrup leather,’’ as the Calendar 
states. Furthermore Roddy won an 
Open Hurdle Race on his own Halmi, 
and a flat race on Mr. H. L. Powell’s 
Marshdale. Five of the twelve races, 
and he was only beaten in three! Ir 
talking of the riders of a former day, 
however, Lord Cavan is warmly dis- 
posed to do ample justice to those of 
the present, and had a specially good 
word for Mr. Filmer-Sankey, who won 
the Household Brigade Cup last spring 
on Pay Only. 

In 1912 Lord Cavan, to the deep 
satisfaction of hunting men in the 
county, accepted the Mastership of the 
Hertfordshire Hounds, continuing till 
1914, and he hunted them also for two 
years after the war. ‘‘Brooksby’’ has 
said of Hertfordshire that ‘‘some parts 
are as good as Leicestershire—some 
not,’’ but Lord Cavan contrived to 
show excellent sport. I have remarked 
on a former page that even among the 
stress and anxiety of his command in 
Italy he was able to enjoy hunting of 
a kind. Hares were the quarry, the 
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pack consisted of a couple of Pytchley 
Hounds, a Blue Bedlington and a 
couple of—dogs. No one seems to 
have ventured to suggest possible pedi- 
grees for these nondescripts. The 
Pytchley hounds were apt to overrun 
the line and then the Bedlington put 
them straight. 

It would be impossible to close this 
sketch without at least something about 
Lord Cavan’s military career. He 
commanded the ist Battn. of the 
Grenadier Guards from 1908 to 1912, 
having been regimental Adjutant in 
the South African War. In 1912 he 
retired, but offered his services as soon 
as war broke out in 1914. After three 
weeks with the Territorial Brigade Sir 
John French telegraphed to him to take 
command of the 4th Guards’ Brigade. 
He commanded it at the Battle of the 
Aisne. Soon after this the Guards’ 
‘Division was being formed, and Lord 
Kitchener appointed him to take 
charge of it. Lord Cavan commanded 
the 14th Army Corps at the Battles of 
Loos, of the Somme, and the Third 
Battle of Ypres. In November 1917 
he was ordered to Italy to command the 
British Expedtionary Force, and did so 
until the Armistice. It is satisfactory 
to know that his work, too good to need 
qualifying adjectives, was thoroughly 
appreciated. One recognition which 
Lord Cavan specially treasures is a 
telegram from His Majesty: ‘‘ With 
all mv heart I congratulate you and the 
14th Corps upon the splendid victory 
achieved fighting side by side with the 
Italian troops of the roth Army, result- 
ing in the Armistice which takes effect 
to-day. For your great services I 
thank you.—George R.I.”’ 

Telegrams from Lord Haig, Sir 
Henry Wilson and others are also 
treasured by their recipient, as is one 
from General Rawlinson, which runs 
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‘““ Tally-ho! He is very draggled. I 
think we have got him. Well done the 
14th Corps. More power to you.”’ 


Lord Haig telegraphs, ‘‘ We have 
watched with enthusiasm the way in 
which you have dealt with your enemy 
in Italy, and we hope it won’t be long 
before our German foe here succumbs 


to the hard knocks which your old com- 
rades have for so long a time been 
giving him.”’ 

Lord Cavan it is perhaps needless to 
Say is now commanding at Aldershot. 
Next season he proposes to desert his 
old country and hunt with the Black- 
more Vale. 


Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


OWHERE are more interesting 
l personalities to be encountered 
than in the hunting field, and one who 
dwells vividly in my recollection in the 
Brocklesby country is Capt. ‘‘ Jack’? 
Skipworth, of Howsham, the last link 
then with the days of Lottery, 
Peter Simple, and Gay Lad. 
Although he was born in 1811, 
I can well remember him out 


with Lord Yarborough’s hounds when 
turned eighty years of age, the most 
striking figure in the field. Erect in 
the saddle, with his black hair strag- 
gling from under his broad-brimmed 
hat, his long lapped scarlet coat, a 


brown top-boot on one leg and a gout 
boot and a legging on the other, he was 
a wonderful tvpe of the old-time sports- 
man. And his career might well have 
served for the plot of a ‘“‘ shilling 


BY 


NIMROD, 


JUNIOR. 


shocker’’ or a ‘‘thriller’’ on the 
‘“movies.’”’ He fought in two cam- 
paigns in Portugal and Spain; had 
over fifty hand-to-hand fights; was 
the principal in a duel for the honour 
of his regiment; rode some of the most 
celebrated steeplechasers of his day to 
victory ; was for sixty years a “ first 
flighter’’ with the Brocklesby and 
other packs; and was a_ successful 
breeder and good judge of horses and 
dogs, an excellent shot, and an expert 
in woodcraft. 

Descended from the Yorkshire Skip- 
worths, he was born at Cabourne, in the 
Brocklesby country, and except when 
campaigning lived in North Lincoln- 
shire all his life. He first served as a 
Lieutenant ina regiment of Portuguese 
Lancers, commanded by Colonel 
Baker, in the Portuguese war of suc- 


THE BROCKLESBY DOG PACK, 
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cession, and was acting Brigade Major 
before he finally hung up his sword 
and returned home to devote himself 
to hunting, shooting and steeplechas- 
ing. Mr. R. Henderson in ‘‘ Soldiers 
of Three Queens ”’ speaks of a very 
dashing affair of cavalry which occur- 
red at Loros, when General Baker and 
Captain Skipworth especially distin- 
guished themselves. Says this writer 
of Captain Skipworth : ‘‘ As was said 
of the well known Squire Osbaldeston. 
‘no age, or time, or country ever pro- 
duced a better sportsman’; and a 
thorough sportsman always makes a 
good soldier. I have seen all the crack 
riders of my time in the hunting field 
and with regiments—steeple race joc- 
keys and military riders—but I have 
never seen the man in either place who 
equalled Captain Skipworth, take him 
all in all. Very much of the taste for 
English horses and English turn-outs, 
properly and correctly appointed, had 
its origin at the time I am writing of in 
the impression made on the Spanish 
noblemen by Captain Skipworth, 
Major Rait, and others of his class.”’ 
The duel was with a brother officer, 
when serving in Spain, over the respec- 
tive merits of two Colonels, of one of 
whom Captain Skipworth said: ‘‘ He 
is a damned coward, and I would rather 
serve under an old woman with a 
broomstick than under him.’’ The 
champion of this Colonel called him 
out, and got shot in the foot for his 
pains, In the first round Captain 
Skipworth, who was a crack shot, fired 
wide. But as his opponent’s bullet 
went uncomfortably near, and as he 
neither wanted to get shot himself nor 
to hurt his opponent seriously, he 
aimed at a piece of white wadding that 
was showing through his boot (he had 
been slightly wounded in a skirmish, 
and his boot had been cut open), and 
brought the matter to a conclusion. 


Captain Skipworth gave this Colonel 
every opportunity of demanding satis- 
faction by resigning his commission, 
but the latter declined to avail himself 
of it, and had to resign from his clubs 
in consequence. 

‘** Captain Jack ’’ was one of the best 
steeplechase riders of his day, and won 
some of the most important races, 
notably the Spalding Steeplechase on 
Mr. Edmund Davy’s Gay Lad, who 
carried off the Grand National for Mr. 
John Elmore in 1842. He was a great 
breeder of thoroughbreds, his famous 
mare Starlight throwing many win- 
ners; and he had also a celebrated 
breed of setters. Captain Skipworth’s 
son, the late Mr. T. L. Skipworth, of 
Cadney and Wootton, was also a pro- 
minent man in the Brocklesby Hunt, 
and a well known rider between the 
flags. He died from a fall from his 
horse when hunting with the Holder- 
ness. 

And writing of the Holderness re- 
minds me what a good pack of hounds 
they were, what a capital country they 
crossed, and what a lot of good fellows 
rode to them. They were a very sport- 
ing pack, full of drive and dash, with 
plenty of tongue, and they provided 
some excellent sport. Holderness 
Sambo (1877) was a most successful 
sire, and there were many good ones 
after him. Some of the country, round 
Sigglesthorn Station in particular, was 
big enough for anyone, and it was a 
good scenting country generally. Mr. 
Arthur Wilson, of Tranby Croft, was 
master when I used to go over there, 
George Ash hunted them, and David 
Dalby (a queer stick) turned hounds. 
The farmers were a wonderfully sport- 
ing lot, hard riders, with a knowledge 
of the game, and very up to date agri- 
culturists, Robert Fisher, of Lecon- 
field, was a type, a splendid fellow, and 
a famous breeder of Lincoln sheep, 
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which were in great demand in Argen- 
tina. Topham Ouston, whose Bracken 
Sticks were as safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land (once he had a wild duck’s nest 
there and a big litter at the same time), 
was another; and there was old John 
Danby, who won the Grand National 
before it was called by that name; Riby 
Wright (the owner of that good steeple- 
chase mare, Electric Spark); Voase, 
Robinson, J. Bainton, of Beverley 
Park, the two Dixons, and lots of other 
good fellows. My old friend ‘‘Gaffer’’ 
Bainton, of Beverley, J. Bainton’s 
cousin, a perfect encyclopedia of hunt- 
ing and racing lore, did some soldier- 
ing with me in France, and our un- 
expected meeting when he came to the 
Remount Depot one dav to draw some 


horses was a great pleasure to me. He 
came into the Remounts after the 
Armistice. Philip Hodgson, T. Wick- 
ham-Bovnton, Houlton, MHurtley, 
Stephenson, and the Master’s sons 
were all great goers; and I always 
enjoyed a crack with Jack Hadland of 
Beverley whenever I crossed the Hum- 
ber to hunt, or at the Puppy Show. 
There was a curious incident in con- 
nection with a Holderness stallion 
hound.that was lent to the Brocklesby. 
The hound box was put on the train at 
Etton and taken to Hull, and thence 
across Hull to the packet, and so over 
the Humber to New Holland. Here it 
was put on the train for Brocklesby, 
and taken up to the kennels in the 
kennel cart. When walking out the 
next morning the first-whipper-in for- 


CAPT. H. EDDISON BAINTON, M.C. 
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got to couple the visitor to one of the 
home pack, and the former made a bolt 
of it, going straight back to New Hol- 
land, jumping off the pier, and starting 
to swim back to Hull before he was 
captured. Now, how did he know the 
way home ? 

The homing instinct is equally 
strong in foxes and dogs. My friend 
‘Bill’? Ewbank, when living at Ful- 
stow, dug out a litter near the sea-bank, 
and the Master of the Southwold, E. 
Preston Rawnsley, who has just given 
up after carrying the horn for forty 
years, put them down in a covert the 
other side of Horncastle, some twenty- 
five miles away. The vixen and her 
cubs, very little ones, were all back in 
the earth ina fortnight. The old shep- 
herd at Audleby (he was there about 
fifty years, over thirty years as shep- 
herd), sent one of his young sheep- 
dogs to a farm of Andrew Brown’s in 


Yorkshire—Marr Grange, I believe. He 
took him by train from Barnetby Junc- 


tion to Doncaster. In a few days the 
dog was back again at Audleby, nearly 
forty miles distant as the crow flies ; the 
tailway bridge over the Trent at Kead- 
by is an open one, and the only bridge 
for foot traffic is at Gainsborough, far 
to the south. Did he come that way or 
swim the Trent ? 

“Bill” Ewbank once got a pack to- 
gether to hunt a bit of country on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, partly in Brock- 
lesby and partly in Southwold country, 
and Will Chatterton, of Hallington, 
and I used to whip-in to —him. 
It was a country of big ditches and 
formidable fences, and the field was 
very select. There were no coverts, but 
foxes used to lie out in small spinnies 
and hedgerows, in the rough grass on 
the banks of the drains, and sometimes 
in stick-heaps. Great, big, lean beg- 
gars they were too, and took a deal of 
catching. The foundation of the pack 


was laid with some hounds that ap- 
peared on the stage in ‘‘ Dorothy,” 
the Braes of Derwent, I believe; and 
there were gifts from Lord Y arborough, 
Capt. Forester, the Duke of Beau- 
fort and others. Some were elderly 
matrons, as true as steel, but as slow as 
a man; some were unentered puppies; 
and some had all the vices under the 
sun. Southwold Gimcrack, as crooked 
as a ram’s horn, was very good; and 
so was the yellow-pied Sinnington 
Guardsman, who apears in Miss Col- 
lier’s picture of Mr. and Mrs. Penn 
Sherbrooke. Finder (1 don’t know 
where he came from) loved mutton; 
and Comely was as jealous as a woman, 
but Corporal, with a deep, muffled 
note, and little Madcap, with a squeal, 
were as good as gold. Rosebud ran 
mute, but was truthful; and Gadabout 
had a good nose and a tongue like a 
bell, but was too slow to catch a fat 
policeman. Some were babblers, and 
none possessed of anything like good 
looks except the old hounds. But what 
fun we had, long runs and wide points, 
anda kill occasionally ; and over such a 
country, as big as a man need want, 
but all honest, and never a strand of 
wire! When ‘ Long ’Un”’ (as we 
called him) gave them up, I think Mr. 
Smith-Bosanquet bought them and 
took them into Hertfordshire. I 
wrote of this collection of canine 
curiosities in ‘‘ Mr, Longman’s 
Hounds,” which ran through six num- 
bers of Fry’s Magazine. Ewbank was 
a long, lean Yorkshire man from the 
Sinnington country, a good sportsman, 
a fine horseman, and as keen as mus- 
tard. He hunted his queer pack of 
oddities quite well, particularly when 
it is remembered the difficulties he had 
to contend with; as often his harum- 
scarum voungsters led him wrong, and 
while he was waiting for the old slow- 
coaches, his fox was toddling on, for 


THE LATE MR. ROBERT FISHER, OF LECONS- 
FIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


they were always wild, travelling 
beggars. He afterwards lived at Stew- 
ton Hall and hunted with the South- 
wold and the Brocklesby, as he had 
done both before and when keeping his 
own hounds. 

Will Chatterton, of Hallington, was 
the well known racing man for whom 
Dobson Peacock trained at Middle- 
ham. He had some beautiful brood 
mares at Hallington, and among 
others, bred Irish Mail, by King’s 
Messenger out of Betsy Shannon. He 
was a good man to hounds, and was 
always well mounted. Sometimes I 
rode his Paardeberg, when whipping 
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in to ‘* The Fulstow Blazers.’’ He 
once got a boy out of a racing stable as 
second horseman, and the latter asked 
his master at the meet what he was to 
do. ‘‘ Oh! just keep your eye on me 
and I’ll teli you when I want you,” 
said Chatterton. They had a splendid 
run, and Chatterton was having about 
the best of it when hounds pulled their 
fox down. Just then there was a crash, 
and through the bullfinch which was 
the last obstacle came his second horse 
(its rider clinging round its neck), and 
considerably more distressed than the 
one he himself was riding. With a 
struggle the bov got back into the 
saddle, and touching his cap, said: 
keeping my eye on you, sir!’ 
Chatterton eventually bought his own 
farm—something like a thousand 
acres; and when he bought it, his first 
job was to put down a fox covert! He 
had a beautiful herd of Lincoln Red 
cattle, and these, with his thoroughbred 
mares and foals, were well worth see- 
ing. His brother Robert, who lived at 
Stenigot in those days,—a big farm of 
his own,—was also a well known 
breeder of Shorthorns and Lincoln 
Reds. He once jumped in and out of 
the railway from Louth to Lincoln, 
near his own home, on an Argentine 
horse he had brought back after taking 
out a consignment of pedigree cattle 
and sheep. 

They were a fine type of yeoman 
farmers in the Southwold country over 
which Preston Rawnsley presided, 
some of the ho!dings being several 
thousand acres in extent ; and they were 
foxhunters to the backbone. Mr, 
Coates Sharpley, a welter weight, who 
owned and farmed several thousands of 
acres, was one of many. He used to 
buy his horses in Yorkshire, the pro- 
geny of thoroughbred horses and 
Cleveland Bay mares, and good weight 
carriers they were. Besides his Kels- 
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ton estate he had one near Donna Nook 
on the coast, and here he used to enter- 
tain clergvmen who were not very well 
blessed with this world’s goods, with 
their families, for a week or two during 
the summer, one party succeeding an- 
other; and he gave them a delightful 
holiday, even providing donkeys for 
the children to ride. Mr. Sharpley had 
a wonderful herd of Lincoln Red cattle 
which, though they were not registered, 
were as pure bred as any, and indeed 
very hard to beat in the county. He 
had a steamer which used to take the 
produce of his coast farm to Grimsby 
and Hull, and bring back coal, artificial 
manures, and feeding stuffs. Harry 
Addey, of Aby, was another good sort, 
a sportsman, a fine judge of a horse, 
and most kind-hearted and hospitable ; 
and so was his neighbour, Leslie 
Stephenson, of South Thoresby. Wil- 
liam Elsey trained at Baumber in those 


days, and was most successful in snap- 
ping up the smaller races on the flat. 
He once had sixty horses in training, I 


believe. E. Wheatley was one of his 
apprentices, and contributed largely to 
the success of the stable. 

At Baumber Park, near by, lived 
Taylor Sharpe, one of the cheeriest and 
best fellows I ever met. There was no 
one to beat him for anecdotes or an 
after dinner speech. He had a capital 
flock of Lincoln sheep and herd of 
Lincoln cattle. Among the many good 
horses he bred was Galopin, sire of St. 
Simon, and there is a plate on the box 
in which he was foaled to record the 
fact. Jack Hill, of Willoughton, who 
owned Moorhen and bred Gallinule, I 
often used to meet; as also Charles 
Clark, of Ashby de la Launde, who 
bred Ascetic, Cure All was bred, 
trained, owned and ridden by W. G. 
Loft. of Swallow, when he won the 
Grand National in 1845; Half Caste, 
who won in 1839, was bred by W. Mar- 


ris, of Limber, who also bred the 
famous and unlucky grey, Peter 
Simple; Gay Lad, who won in 1842, 
by the Rev. Pye-Cooper, of West 
Rasen; and Ally Sloper, who won in 
1915, by Charlie Hill, a son of the 
breeder of Gallinule and Euclid. When 
one remembers that it is to Belvoir and 
Brocklesby we owe the modern fox- 
hound, and that the Southwold, Bur- 
ton, Blankney and Cottesmere all tra- 
verse Lincolnshire soil, one realises 


-how well the county deserves the name 


of ‘‘ the home of the horse and the 
hound.”’ 

Preston Rawnsley was one of the 
best amateur huntsmen of his day. 
From 1880 till 1920 he carried the horn, 
showing the best of sport, and beloved 
and respected by everyone. Largely 
a farmers’ hunt (although most of them 
were wealthy and had big holdings), 
he maintained a pack that gave the 
utmost satisfaction to a country of 
critics who knew. Nowhere have I met 
farmers who understood the game 
better than those who lived within the 
boundaries of the Southwold Hunt; 
and that one man should preside over 
the destinies of a country for so long, 
reflects the very greatest credit on all 
concerned. His pack, founded chiefly 
on Belvoir Weathergage and Brock- 
lesby blood, were workers throughout, 
and it was a treat to see them fly to his 
horn. For very many years I never 
missed a Puppy Show or a hunt or two 
with them, and I always enjoyed my- 
self and admired both the pack and 
their huntsman. Never riding very 
expensive horses, Rawnsley was a fine 
horseman, and was always with his 
hounds, who trusted him thoroughly. 
He was quiet and patient, giving them 
plenty of time to hunt; but when he 
took them in hand, his casts were 
quick and decisive. In my collection is 
a short, much-patched horn that he 
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carried for very many years; and I 
value it as having been used by one of 
the best huntsmen of his day. He 
never aimed at Peterborough; he bred 
to show sport and kill foxes, and that 


he should be Master of a pack of such 
standing, and that not a private pack, 
for so many years shows that he must 
have been no ordinary man. And the 
country were wise enough to see it. 


MR. A. W. EWBANK’S HOUNDS. 
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LOOK ROUND 


HOUGH it would have been 

more strictly correct to include 
the Newmarket Houghton Meeting in 
our sketch of October racing there 
are occasions when it laps over into 
November, and indeed it has some- 
times taken place entirely in the latter 
month, so that there is nothing in- 
appropriate in discussing it in the 
present issue. Of all the eight fixtures 
at the Turf Headquarters, without 
minimising the importance of the Two 
Thousand and One Thousand Guineas 
in April, or of the Cesarewitch and 
Middle Park Plate in October, on the 
whole I think it will be agreed that the 
Houghton Meeting is the most 
interesting. Certainly none is more 
so. If asked to name the chief handi- 
cap of the season most devotees of 
racing would probably mention the 
Cambridgeshire. The Cesarewitch, 
by reason of the fact that the distance 
is exactly twice as far, would have to 
be taken into consideration ; but class 
is better represented in the shorter 
race. Cambridgeshires have not fallen 
to such moderate animals as Trouba- 
dour, Submit, Demure, Grey Tick, 
Red Eyes, Cypria and a few others 
that could be named. And the Cam- 
bridgeshire is only one notable event 
in the Houghton programme. It is 
always admitted that the Dewhurst 
effectively balances the Middle Park 
Plate. The Dewhurst dates from 1875, 
and as regards winners of it, Kisber, 
Pilgrimage, Wheel of Fortune, Dutch 
Oven, Paradox, Ormonde, Réve 
d’Or, Friar’s Balsam, Donovan, 


Orme, Meddler, St. Frusquin, Rock 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Sand, Rhodora, Bayardo, Lemberg, 
Louvois, Kennymore and My Dear 
are not surpassed by Petrarch, Ker- 
messe, Busybody, Melton, Minting,— 
Friar’s Balsam, Donovan, Orme, St. 
Frusquin, Bayardo and Lemberg won 
both—Isinglass, Pretty Polly, Jardy, 
Flair, Lesbia, Craganour, Corcyra, 
Friar Marcus and Tetratema. In con- 
sequence of the strike the Houghton 
Meeting last year was abandoned, and 
we have therefore no Dewhurst 
winner to compare with Monarch who 
won the Middle Park, in which he beat 
Humorist, the winner of the Derby, 
and Polemarch, the winner of the 
Leger, as also Lemonora, winner of 
the Grand Prix. 

Racegoers of the last generation 
have not ceased to regret the 
alteration in the Cambridgeshire 
course, from the time when _ the 
race finished at what was _ called 
the ‘‘ Top of the Town.’’ In the 
eighties, when racing began on Mon- 
day morning, the Cambridgeshire 
used to be set for Tuesday, and after 
the third or fourth race of the day, 
which finished at the Rowley Mile 
winning post, a general move was 
made. It was not far to walk, especi- 
ally it seemed a not inconvenient dis- 
tance if one had a_ knowledgeable 
companion, but I should be inclined 
to think that only a minority did so. 
Hacks were numerous, carriages and 
hired flys conveyed a large proportion 
of spectators. The Private Stand, 
generally known as the Jockey Club 
Stand, was a wooden structure from 
which one could not see particularly 


well. The racecourse rails were occu- 
pied two or three deep for a consider- 
able distance up and down the course, 
there being a broadish stretch of turf 
between those rails and the ones which 
the bookmakers, lined. Speaking 
from memory | think a famous land- 
mark called the Red Post, which was 
what its name implies, must have been 
rather below the distance, but of this 
I will not be sure. The field started 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Rowley Mile Stand, the finish be- 
ing, as present day visitors will see, 
up a steepish hill. Two races gener- 
ally followed the Cambridgeshire, the 
Criterion Nursery and a Home-bred 
Post Produce Stakes. This went on 
till 1887, Gloriation winning the last 
real Cambridgeshire, Veracity the first 
over the new course, though the ‘*Top 
of the Town ’”’ was not abandoned. 
For some years a race called the Old 
Cambridgeshire finished at the Cam- 
bridgeshire post; but this was soon 
abandoned, and now no traces of the 
Criterion Stand, of the paddock on the 
other side of the course, or of the Red 
Post remain. 

Despite the fact that King Edward 
when Prince of Wales experienced a 
number of very lean years his luck 
altogether was vastly better than that 
which attends his present Majesty, 
whose horses must have made a record 
of seconds during the present season. 
But with King Edward as with every 
other owner things: were apt to go 
awry, and he had cruelly bad luck in 
the Cambridgeshire of 1898. When the 
flag fell his filly Nonsuch had her head 
turned in the opposite direction, and 
was never really in the race, which 
went to Georgic, who was giving Nun- 
such 8 Ib. In the Old Cambridge- 
shire two days later, for the principal 
event was now taking place on the 
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Wednesday, Georgic in an attempt to 
give Nunsuch 12 Ib. was beaten in the 
easiest of canters ten lengths by the 
Royal filly. 

The Cambridgeshire has been in 
many cases the distinguishing proof of 
a good horse. It was so when Fox- 
hall won as a three-year-old with 9 st., 
beating one of the best fields that ever 
assembled, his opponents numbering 
thirty-one. Other notable feats were 
those of the three-year-olds Plaisan- 
terie and La Fléche, who won with 
8 st. 12 lb. and 8 st. 10 Ib. respectively, 
and it was only by a couple of heads 
that the beautiful chestnut Irish Ele- 
gance failed with Plaisanterie’s 
weight. The Cambridgeshire is always 
a fast run race, and yet such are the 
contrarieties of racing on more than 
one occasion the winner has slipped 
his field, and as the phrase runs “‘ got 
them sprawling.’’ This was the case 
with Christmas Daisy in 1909; few 
people regarded him as a probable 
winner, though he had carried off the 
Peveril of the Peak Plate at Derby a 
short time before the Houghton Meet- 
ing, and had run second for the Prince 
Edward Handicap at Manchester. 
Starting at liberal odds he ran away 
with the Cambridgeshire, and repeated 
his victory twelve months later. I 
think a similar tale would have to be 
told about Brigand. His prospects 
appeared more forlorn than those of 
Christmas Daisy, who in consequence 
of heavy outlays did make his way to 
odds of 100 to 7 at the finish. More 
than the 25 to 1 returned as Brigand’s 
price might have been obtained, and 
he ran away with the race much in 
Christmas Daisv’s style. 

Besides the Dewhurst, two-year-old 
races include the Criterion Stakes, 
now altered to the Bretby Stakes 
course, the Moulton Stakes, and a 
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Maiden Two-Year-Old Plate, all of 
which are likely to bring out young 
ones of class. On each of the four 
afternoons there is a Nursery, and the 
Free Handicap for two-year-olds 
might be, but rarely is, one of the most 
interesting contests of the season. 
Every year we are certain to read in 
some of the sporting papers that the 
Free Handicap is made by the 
‘* Keeper of the Match Book,’’ an 
office which is now merely nominal, 
matches being well-nigh obsolete. As 
a matter of fact this Two-Year-Old 
Handicap is made by the Official Han- 
dicapper, Mr. T. F. Dawkins, and 
before it fell to his lot it used to be 
made by the Committee of three, who 
were responsible for Newmarket, 
Epsom, Ascot, and I think Goodwood. 
There used to be a Free Handicap for 
Three-Year-Olds, and that the 
*“ Keeper of the Match Book ”’ did 
make, as he might with advantage do 
still, for the abandonment of the race 
is regretted. In a Free Handicap 
owners do not enter their horses. The 
official takes as many as he pleases, 
something like a hundred as a rule, 
and weights them at his discretion. 
If owners do not accept they incur no 
responsibility ; if they do they pay £50 
to run, half forfeit. The Free Handi- 
cap thus gives the opinion of a com- 
petent authority as to the form of a 
large number of the leading two-year- 
olds, which is what all who are in- 
terested in the sport desire to see. The 
trouble is that so few of the best 
accept. As already noted there was 
no Houghton Meeting last year, the 
previous season Spion Kop _ ran 
second for his handicap to Tet- 
ricus, giving the winner 6 Ib., 
though for the matter of that 
Spion Kop was as much accustomed 
to the second place as His Majesty’s 


horses are now. The _ subsequent 
Derby winner was out six times as a 
two-year-old, and finished second on 
each occasion. The Criterion Stakes 
is an old established race, dating from 
1829. Names of the winners include 
Gay Crusader, Admiral Hawke, 
brother to Pretty Polly, Polar Star, 
probably the best two-year-old of his 
season, Polymelus, Pretty Polly, 
Hammerkop, Flying Fox, Match- 
box, Ormonde, Melton, Thebais, Jan- 
nette, Jongleur, Prince Charlie, Pero 
Gomez, Rosicrucian, Achievement, 
her sister, Lord Lyon, Fille de 1’ Air, 
Thormanby, and the famous Crucifix. 

As regards races for older horses the 
Limekiln Stakes is always likely to 
attract distinguised company to the 
post, and the Jockey Club Cup, run 
over the Cesarewitch course, includes 
in its record winners of the Cup, than 
which no recognition could be more 
significant. 

After the wind-up of the Newmarket 
season old fashioned sportsmen were 
accustomed to retire from active par- 
ticipation, and not to resume it until 
the Craven Meeting at headquarters, 
thereby missing much that was well 
worth seeing. Windsor and New- 
bury come early in November, after a 
day at Alexandra Park, signalised by 
the rich London Cup. There is no 
race at Windsor which makes any 
particular mark, but at Newbury the 
£1,000 November Nursery and the 
Ormonde Three-Year-Old Stakes of 
the same value give distinction to the 
first afternoon, as does the Newbury 
Autumn Handicap to the second. A 
move is then made to Lincoln, which 
as in the first week of the season is 
followed by Liverpool. This is a 
period when the bookmakers reap a 
rich harvest, winners being particu- 
larly difficult to find, as I always think, 
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at the Lincoln Autumn, though it may 
be observed that prices do not leng- 
then! On the Monday at Lincoln 
last year no favourite started at more 
than 5 to 2, and only a single actual 
favourite won, 2 to 1 being laid on a 
failure. Liverpool is of superior 
class, as may be said without any re- 
flection on the meeting which occupies 
the first two days of the week. Stakes 
are always rich at Aintree, and the 
Knowsley Nursery yielded the winner 
last vear £1,257. Harrier, who has 
been occupying of late so much atten- 
tion, won the Lancashire Handicap, 
and Silvern, who seemed likely to 
have a prosperous season, but of whom 
nothing has been seen since Ascot, 
won the Liverpool St. Leger; Archaic, 
who also promised so well, starting 
almost an equal favourite, unplaced. 
The Liverpool Autumn Cup should 
perhaps be described as the event of the 
meeting, and the old-fashioned sports- 
man of whom we have been speaking by 
missing Liverpool would have missed 
the spectacle of really high class horses 
winning this trophy, Mv Dear, La 
Fléche, Melton, Thebais, Belphoebe 
may be mentioned as a few. 

Last vear the celebration was 
particularly interesting. Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Square Measure had been a 
warm favourite for the Cambridgeshire 
and had been taken in ‘‘doubles’’ with 
Bracket by a huge number of backers. 
If the horse won the Autumn Cup it 
was held to prove that he must have 
won the Cambridgeshire, and there 
were sore lamentations on the part of 
these takers of doubles when Square 
Measure gained a decisive victory. 

But much of the interest of the 
Liverpool Autumn Meeting arises from 
the sport under National Hunt Rules, 
for we have besides the Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase, which, run over a course 
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a few yards short of three miles, is to 
no small extent a test of the Grand 
National, there are the Becher ’Chase, 
the Valentine, the £500 November 
Hurdle Handicap, and one of similar 
value for Three-Year-Olds. Liver- 
pool is in fact a meeting which con- 
firmed racegoers are always very un- 
willing to miss. 

Leicester has had a_ fluctuating 
career. It now seems thoroughly to 
have overcome its troubles, and at the 
autumn meeting last year which fol- 
lowed Liverpool runners were particu- 
larly numerous. The Clock Tower 
Handicap, won by Soranus, who so 
unexpectedly carried off the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap last spring, is a £1,000 
stake. The Derby autumn meeting if 
not the principal one held on the course 
is second to none, the Markeaton Plate 
attracting almost as-much attention as 
the Peveril of the Peak Plate, the 
Chesterfield Nursery Stakes ranks with . 
the Devonshire, and the Derby Cup 
appears in the list of the ‘‘ Great 
Races,’’ though it only dates from 
1892. That good horse Best Man first 
did himself justice’in this race by beat- 
ing Raeburn three lengths and a head, 
just after Raeburn had beaten the 
mighty Isinglass. Best Man was in 
receipt of 8 Ib. it is true, but the margin 
of weight must be held to have been 
wiped off. Laodamia, who was sadly 
mismanaged, though in fact a mare of 
the highest quality, won in 1895, fol- 
lowed by the Oaks winner La Sagesse, 
and Eager, one of the best horses of 
modern times. Of late vears the dis- 
tance has been increased from a mile 
to a mile and six furlongs, a step the 
wisdom of which may be questioned, 
as there are several other notable long 
distance handicaps about the same 
time. 

That week, the last but one of the 
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season, winds up at Hurst Park, 
always a popular fixture. Consider- 
ably more than £3,000 in stakes is dis- 
tributed during the afternoon, the prin- 
cipal events being the Syon Handicap 
and the Osterley Nursery. The actual 
last week begins at Warwick, which is 
alloted three days, and invariably 
proves attractive though there is no 
outstanding event, after which we come 
to the end, Manchester in the north 
clashing on the last two days with 
Lingfield in the south, and on the 
Saturday at Manchester the November 
Handicap creates abundant excite- 
ment, as being the last flat race to 
which the epithet great can be applied 
before sport under National Hunt 
Rules comes into being. Last season 
Pomme de Terre, who seems this year 
to have lost a little of his form, won by 
a head after a desperate race from 


March Along, causing his name to be 
inscribed after those of St. Maclou, 
Chaleureux, Ravensbury, the Cesare- 


witch winner Parlington, who came 
at a time when the Manton stable was 
carrying all before it, horses from that 
establishment having won thrice run- 
ning, Claymore, Carlton—burdened 
with gst. 12 |b.—and Stourhead. Man- 
chester and Lingfield are as a rule 
meetings over which bookmakers have 
reason to rejoice. On the first after- 
noon last year a single favourite won, 
and on him odds were laid, only one 
was successful on the second day, and 
one again with odds of 7 to 4 on him 
on the Saturday. It was much the 
same at Lingfield. A favourite won a 
selling race on the Friday, and another 
von a Maiden Stakes on the Saturday, 
The moral is, do not bet at these 
autumn gatherings; but when the 
numbers go up and_ the bookmakers 
begin to shout the odds a large propor- 
tion of racegoers oscillate automatic- 
ally to the rails. So ends our sketch of 
flat-racing throughout the season. 


La 


1—Changing Times. 


ITH the coming of November 
the first part of the shooting 
season comes to an end, but it remains 
enshrined in many memories be- 
cause there is, think, the 
keen sportsman not a_ little of 
the field naturalist. Writing with 
some diffidence, as one who has 
laid the gun aside never to resume it, 
I find in the pageant of the year and in 
the company of those who hold other 
views than mine quite as much pleasure 
as has come to me when a long stalk 
moved to its crucial moment, or some 
fast flying black-cock led the grouse 
covey right over the butt. Sights, with 
some of the sounds and all the scents of 
the Highlands and the heather, of the 
partridge manor and the covert side 
remain, and respond in a new fashion 
to field glass and notebook. There is 
a world that for lack of time could not 
be explored before, and I find that the 
intrusion of an unfamiliar mood is not 
resented by friends. This tolerant 
attitude is not only fortunate for me but 
helpful to them, for sport of every kind 
is entering upon a new phase, new con- 
ditions are springing up, while many 
that seemed stable seven tragic years 
ago are shaken to their foundations. 
In the first place the man with small 
means is being eliminated, if only fora 
time ; the cost of sport is rising beyond 
his means. Charges upon land are so 
high to-day that the rent of shooting 
must follow; every expense associated 
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View- Points, 


with it is on the up grade, guns, 
ammunition, maintenance, keeping, 
feeding, entertaining. There is a large 
class of men that made a considerable 
sacrifice to run a shoot. Sometimes 
the effort provided no more than a few 
hundred acres yielding partridges just 
so long as the forepart of the season 
lasted, and then, when hedges grew 
bare, a good supply of rabbits; some- 
times there would be a space of wood- 
land in which a few birds might be 
reared at very trifling expense by a 
single man, some stretch of stream 
that would draw wild duck, marshes 
beloved of snipe. Under present con- 
ditions many of those who depended 
upon these simple sources of sport 
have dropped out. 

At the other end of the social scale 
are the old-time landowners, who were 
accustomed to rear a iarge head of birds 
and to maintain a staff of keepers. In 
some cases known to me, the keepers 
have been disbanded or reduced toa 
minimum, there is little rearing, or 
none, and in place of the house-party of 
picked shots, and the big bags, a few 
old friends appear for half a dozen days 
in the season and the birds that run 
the gauntlet of the guns are the de- 
scendants of those that first saw life 
from the shelter of the hen coop, and 
found their first freedom in woods 
through which the keepers tramped at 
night, sounding horns or beating tin 
cans to scare the foxes. They are a 
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hardy and fast generation and, I think, 
better able to take care of themselves, 
though I admit that this view is not of 
general acceptance. The landlord who 
out of the income of his landed estates 
can afford to maintain shooting on the 
old scale, is becoming as rare as the 
golden oriole, or the bustard or any of 
those stray visitors to our east coast 
estuaries, promptly shot by some omni- 
vorous gunner whose prowess finds 
due recognition in the local newspaper. 
Then again many sons of the old 
houses have done with shooting. They 
are at rest in France and Belgium, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
Palestine, Syria and elsewhere. 
Doubtless a new order will evolve out 
of the old one, let us hope it will not be 
the shooting syndicate operating from 
the nearest great city. From the syn- 
dicate I confess to a rooted aversion. 


It is a body without a soul and intro- 
duces into sport an element with which 


sport has little or no concern. The 
syndicate generally over-estimates its 
own cleverness, and the reason is not 
far to seek. Any vigorous young man 
with a quick eye and a well fitting gun 
can learn to kill game. There are 
plenty of schools where instruction can 
be bought for a few pounds, and the 
tvro can be taught to carry his gun in 
such fashion that it will be neither an 
annoyance nor a danger to his friends. 
But the making of a sportsman is alto- 
gether a different matter. A man must 
have a natural sense of observation, a 
certain sympathy with and understand- 
ing of his quarry, gifts of courtesy, 
patience and unselfishness, in short a 
generous allowance of the simple 
virtues that are mellowed by experi- 
ence. Tosucha mana day of sporting 
shots, and they do not come often, is 
worth more than a big bag. A syndi- 
cate has the further fault of promoting 


rapacity and dishonesty among those 
who serve it. They are country men 
and have forgotten more than the 
townsman will ever learn, they know 
to a nicety how to take advantage, and 
they polish their knowledge until it 
becomes an art. Then again a syndi- 
cate that is uncontrolled tends to shoot 
out the land it hires and to leave less 
than is needed for stock; often it 
ignores unfavourable seasons and the 
claims of hen pheasants at the end of 
the season. The trouble is that, for all 
its faults, the syndicate may prove a 
necessity to the harassed landowner. 

Another factor that is growing im- 
portant and will be felt in time is the 
extension of cultivation. It takes many 
forms. I remember some years ago 
taking part in a hare drive on some of 
the light lands of East Anglia and in 
the day nearly six hundred hares came 
to the bag. The agent told me that 
the land was worth no more than five 
shillings an acre, and that a real heavy 
gale would uproot stretches of crop. 
Since then that land has become a 
reasonable farming proposition, the 
texture of the soil having been im- 
proved immensely by the growth of 
lupins ploughed in before they seed. 
Other light land is coming under 
tobacco cultivation, and produces a 
very tolerable leaf. Certainly there is 
very little flavour in it but, blended 
with the stronger imported leaf, the 
results are perfectly satisfactory, while 
a small preference over the duty levied 
on the foreign tobacco will put produc- 
tion on a favourable commercial basis, 
when the market improves. As gorse 
is cleared and soil is strengthened and 
light land crops are raised, ground 
game will tend to disappear, just as 
wild fowl disappeared from the fens 
when draining became the common 
practice. 
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The small-holder claims considera- 
tion too, any man farming a holding of 
_less than fifty acres. comes under this 
category; there are upwards of two 
hundred thousand in England and 
Wales to-day and the cry is still ‘ they 
come.’ If they are not coming so 
quickly as they would wish, it is be- 
cause the economic conditions are 
against them. For the small man with 
very limited capital, house and build- 
ings present insoluble problems of cost 
just now. Some fifteen thousand ex- 
soldier settlers have entered the small- 
holding since war _ began, 
thousands of applicants are awaiting 
settlement. 

Finally we have the break up of big 
estates, the purchase of their own 
farms by many farmers, often under 
conditions akin to compulsion, though 
seldom at a very high price. Times 
are bad now on the farm but, when 
they improve, the farmer will want his 


own shooting, particularly if his land 


lies near big preserves. In the old 
days of cheap labour it was a simple 
matter to keep a few lads on daily duty 
to turn vagrant birds back to the 
woods, but then we can all remember 
when the boy fresh from school started 
at a weekly wage of three shillings and 
was pleased with a shilling rise. To- 
dav he starts with ten shillings and the 
rise is rapid while the landowner, with 
his income tax, super-tax, repairs and 
rates to meet on their new scale, has less 
money than ever and its purchasing 
power is gravely reduced. An owner 
of many fair acres showed me his books 
last vear; he was winning a net return 
of three and eightpence an acre. Cer- 
tain newspaper correspondence has 
shown of late that he is better off than 
some of his friends. So we may take 
it that birds will not be shepherded in 
the future as in the past, and we know 
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that the pheasant is a greater adept at 
breaking bounds than a schoolboy. A 
preserve surrounded by careful farmers 
who shoot for the pot, and sometimes, 
under the rose, for the market, will not 
show a heavy head of game in normal 
circumstances. Consider these condi- 
tions in the light of the increasing cost 
of production, the hard fact, to quote 
but a single instance, that maize costs 
twice as much as it did, and it 
will be seen that game preserving on 
the old scale will be left in no distant 
future to a handful of very rich men, 
and these for the most part men whose 
income is not derived from land. Such 
owners do not direct their head keeper, 
he directs them, and this little fact, 
trivial though it may seem, makes all 
the difference. 

On the purely social side there is a 
change. Country houses entertain- 
ment, as we know it best, tends to die 
out. Most people forget that it is not 
very old. Until King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales, was a middle-aged 
man there was not great fashion in this 
direction. Many people kept their 
houses comparatively empty save for 
the family gathering. The Edwardian 
impulse made all the difference. 
Houses were modernised, gardens 
were developed on a_ scale of great 
magnificence, the week-end party be- 
came the vogue; indeed much of the 
political history of the country was 
made in the country house, and game 
preserving on large scale followed. A 
wealthy middle class followed closely 
upon the line of fashion, the growth of 
the country houses and gardens was to 
be remarked during the worst years of 
agricultural depression, and reached 
its zenith in the vears immediately 
before the war. To-day the rule of 
economy that stretches to the coverts 
begins in the house, and reaches the 
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preserves by way of the gardens. 
Domestic service on any save the most 
modest scale is a luxury, the gardener 
who was content with twenty-five shil- 
lings a week and a cottage, exists no 
longer, he could not if he would. The 
young men who worked so well and 
cost so little have gone; gardening 
on a large scale for private enjoyment 
is a monopoly of the few. The attrac- 
tions having passed, the ranks of visi- 
tors are thinned. In the old days it 
was possible to say ‘“‘up goes a 
sovereign, bang goes three farthings 
and down comes _ half-a-crown,’’ at 
present only a profiteer would remain 
unmoved by such a comment which, 
although it is no longer quite true, 
still retains an uncomfortable relation- 
ship to unpalatable fact. The shoot- 
ing party, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, will be a far less ornate affair 
in the future than in the past; it will 
appeal to an ever narrowing circle. 
Perhaps, if we look back at the past, 
we shall be prepared to admit that 
sport in many of its aspects was tend- 
ing to become too effeminate, was 
passing too freely into the hands of 
the bag maker and the exquisite from 
the shooting school, who was lost 
without his loader and preferred the 
motor car and the pony to his own un- 
aided exertions. Cards and billiards, 
whisky and cigars were introducing 
an exotic element. It may be that, 
under the new economic régime, the 
hangers on, the spurious sportsmen 
whose one desire was to kill, will be 
eliminated, and if this be the case 
there will be few to lament their going. 
I am sure that the spirit of old Colonel 
Peter Hawker will express whatever 
approval be possible, perhaps through 
a duly acredited medium. The keen 
men who are content with a modest 
bag well won, a simple lunch with a 


pipe to follow, and an early night in 
preparation for the fresh start, these 
will remain, and gradually they will 
force new conditions to respond to old 
desires. As I said when beginning 
this paper, they are the true country 
lovers and to them every furlong of 
the way provides its thrill. The gun. 
may give a raison d’étre, it may pro- 
vide the stimulus, it may serve to paint 
autumn with even rarer tints than 
those that Nature scatters, it may 
carry the after-glow into those harder 
months when ‘‘ ways are dank and 
roads are mire.’’ Whatever the pas- 
sion it is genuine enough, I have 
known it and have many friends who 
still respond. No class savours the 
countryside with equal love, for those 
who never leave it often find their finer 
perceptions dulled, and those who visit 
to mis-use it have no perception worth 
mention. 

There is in all of us some faint re- 
surgence of the far off time when every 
man was a hunter, pitting his intelli- 
gence against that of bird and beast, in 
the knowledge that the struggle was 
one of life and death. In these days 
too must have been born the human 
response to the changing hour, from 
the eye quick to observe the movement 
of all that runs and flies, from 
the gay coming of the dawn hailed by 
the bird choir in the cathedral woods, 
down to the solemn approach of even- 
tide. In some, these feelings find 
vivid expression, but they are present 
in the hearts of thousands who never 
seek to shape and give them form. . 
‘*No man on horseback is quite sane,”’ 
savs the Spanish proverb; I would 
add that no man who loves the country 
can be quite bad. There is too a bond 
of fellowship that knows nothing of 
boundaries, that brings the hunter of 


the Atlas or the Andes, the trapper 
of the North-West Province, the Rho- 
desian settler and the Australian back- 
wodsman into some sympathetic asso- 
ciation with him who tramps the 
stubble or the heather of our island 
home. And, because it is his expres- 
sion of a genuine instinct and not the 
blind adherence to fashion, the keen 
man with the gun will persist in spite 
of a sequence of discouraging circum- 
stances, he will find that he has lost 
the shadow rather than the substance, 
and that the conditions nearest to his 
heart remain. 

Looking back at these pages I find 
that I have been defending what I 
have rejected deliberately, that I have 
paid unconscious tribute to the old 
Adam who retains his part in us all. 
Yet it is well to remember that, 
although we strive to be virtuous, there 
shall still be cakes and ale, and ginger 
shall be hot in the mouth. For me 
too the old thrill remains, though the 
rabbits in my hedgerows are learning 
to accept me and now and again a 
pheasant starts up almost under my 
feet and goes off as hurriedly as 
though he knew his own table worth 
and that there is nothing of his kind 
in my larder. For me too there are 
rewards, prizes of close observation, 
odd friendships with furred and 
feathered things and perhaps a grow- 
ing understanding of their ways. 
Then again they are at my door. I can 
always snatch an hour or two from my 
desk, I have my hiding place in the 
wood where many pigeons drop in at 
dusk and the cock pheasants chal- 
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lenge. Sometimes the green wood- 
' pecker taps above my head, or the sky 
tree-creeper pauses to assure himself 
that my presence brings no danger. 
If | have no need of the excitement 
that comes with pursuit, it is perhaps 
because there is always a mild thrill 
for the asking. In these circum- 
stances one tends to become a part of 
the surrounding life, to recognise its 
hazards and sympathise with them 
sufficiently to add nothing to a heavy 
burden. On the other hand I do not 
forget that I have been with the pur- 
suers and recognised in the spirit that 
animated them, something higher than 
the mere desire to kill. When a man 
has finished with the gun, and we must 
remember that age or infirmity will 
compel him to do so ultimately, even 
if conviction has not anticipated them, 
he loves the company of sportsmen 
particularly if it be informed by the 
lore of the woodland and the hedge- 
row. He might be tempted to say 
cedo junioribus but for the fact that 
many who retain tastes that have lost 
their appeal are his seniors by as much 
as twenty years. But, from time to 
time, he finds that the slender ranks of 
his own company win a recruit, some- 
body who having seen wild life in 
flight for so long has surrendered to 
the temptation of seeing it in repose, 
and studying those aspects of its brief 
day that may not be followed with gun 
in hand. We seek no converts but 
we welcome them, particularly if their 
conversion is due to deliberate convic- 
tion. There is room in the scheme of 
things for one and all. 
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Racing in India 


Calcutta Monsoon Meeting, 1921 


By F. H. BEATY. 


HE programme for the Monsoon 

Meeting at Calcutta, during July 
and August, was considerably changed 
from that of 1920, and amongst other 
innovations, two steeplechases were 
included. They have amply justified 
their inclusion, and even if in these 
events and in the hurdle-races the 
fields have not been as large as we are 
accustomed to see during the Meetings 
proper, in December and January, they 
have been well supported and will no 
doubt be included another year. The 
Monsoon Meeting is rather over- 
shadowed by the Poona Races which 
take place simultaneously, but this 
meeting fulfils a much required part 
in providing for the 3rd and 4th Divi- 
sion horses numerous and well en- 
dowed races. It should be explained 
here that imported horses are classified 
into 4 Divisions and races are arranged 
accordingly. Horses cannot be entered 
in lower divisions than those in which 
they have been “‘ classified,’’ but may 
be entered in higher divisions, if the 
distance of the race exceeds one mile. 
This plan works out very well indeed, 
and seems to be the best solution of 
the difficulty of handicapping horses 
whose form is so very wide apart. The 
handicappers retain the power to move 
a horse either up or down, and in this 
case entries may be made in the divi- 
sion to which the horse has been trans- 
ferred, provided the race has not 
already closed. As an example of the 
great variation between the horses 
which are classified in the 4th Division 
even, apart from those in other divi- 
sions, it is often found necessary again 


to divide a ‘‘4’’ division handicap 
‘* into one or more divisions. This 
has the effect of what is known else- 
where as a ‘‘ Double Handicap ”’; so 
that one frequently finds ‘*‘ The 

Plate, a handicap for horses in the 4th 
Division, Division I, Division II, and 
Division III.’’) 

The new Electric Totalizator which 
has been erected in the enclosure has 
proved very popular, and those critics 
of ‘* the machine ”’ in England would 
do well to see the Totalizator turning 
over a great amount of business, while 
not one hundred yards away the book- 
makers are operating, without much 
fear of losing their clientéle. Indeed, 
the bookmakers often find that the 
Totalizator is one of the best means of 
laying off money, more especially on a 
long-priced horse. 

The Monsoon Course would also 
astound the racing people in England, 
could they be suddenly translated 
to Calcutta, for instance, in a 
regular monsoon downpour’ on 
the Friday, and find the going 
almost perfect—perhaps a __ little 
on the hard side—on the following 
Saturday, when racing takes place. It 
is, of course, artificially made, on brick 
and sand foundations, from the 7 fur- 
long post to the winning post, and 
does not appear to be much affected, 
either by the traffic over it on ‘‘working 
days’’ or the six or seven races on 
Saturdays. The grass grows pro- 
fusely, and no one could cavil at this 
‘** track,’’ or at the hurdle race course, 
or steeplechase course, which are sepa- 
rate from the flat race course. Racing 


commenced on July 23rd and was con- 
tinued each Saturday up to August 
2oth. Proceedings started each day 
with a hurdle race, or a steeplechase. 
They are generally arranged as the rst 
event on the card, since the light is 
better, at that time of the day, for 
jumping. The Trial Hurdle Race on 
July 23rd was won by Marble Rock, 
and the winner followed up this success 
by winning the two remaining hurdle 
races at the meeting without much 
trouble. He is by Saxham from Nile 
Valley, and is thus bred on jumping 
lines. Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden 
Square by Senior Square out of Web- 
den won the Havelock Plate by a neck 
from Kilrea, whilst two lengths further 
away was Solo Bridge, who will prob- 
ably be remembered by several people 
in England, with Limton winner of 
the Merchants’ Cup and Monsoon 
Cup, 1920, fourth. Golden Square 
followed up this success by winning 
the Roberts Plate over 7 furlongs, and 
the Kitchener Plate on the second and 
fourth days of the Meeting, and is a 
much improved horse. Other winners 
the first day of the meeting were King 
of Bees, a recent importation, who won 
in hollow fashion, Wedding Ring 
(better known in England as Women 
and Wine) and Golden Stream. The 
latter provided Mr. Evers with a com- 
fortable winning ride. 

The second day of the meeting 
proved disastrous for backers when 
Queen Mary won the Scurry Plate 
(Division I) and returned the remuner- 
ative dividend of Rs. 529/- for a Ten 
Rupee Ticket on the Totalizator, and, 
when Everywhere won Division II of 
the same race and the Totalizator paid 
Rs. 304/-. The starting price returns 
against these two are 12 to 1 and 20 to 1 
respectively. The day was spoilt by 
the worst storm that has taken place for 
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several years. It came down in driv- 
ing torrents, and during the latter part 
of the afternoon the colours, and in- 
deed almost the whole course, were 
entirely obscured, and it was almost 
impossible to see what was happen- 
ing till the field were well 
inside the distance. Téte Monteée, 
a recent importation of Mr. Galstaun’s, 
won the Fort Plate Division II, dis- 
tance g furlongs, while Royal Sign 
won Division I of the same race, and 
is obviously a horse that likes the mud. 
Gibson’s Corner started a hot favourite 
for the Lansdown Plate, for ponies, 
and duly won. 

The third day attracted a large 
crowd to watch the decision of the 
Monsoon Cup, the chief event of the 
Meeting, a highest handicap for horses 
in the 2nd and 3rd Divisions which 
have been placed first, second and 
third in flat races of a mile or upwards 
since 1919, distance 1 mile 3 furlongs. 
This event produced a field of four- 
teen, with the Australian crack Lord 
Setay heading the handicap at 10 st. 
4 lbs., and was won by the well-known 
amateur rider, Mr. A. M. Fawcett, on 
his own horse, Traceable (8 st. 9 Ibs.) 
by 3 length from the favourite, Téte 
Montée (7 st 12 Ibs.), ? length behind 
whom Golden Square (9 st. 6 lbs.) was 
fourth. The winner is a beautifully 
bred gelding by Tracery out of Sal- 
vaich, and was imported by the owner 
some 18 months ago. He had run dis- 
appointingly the previous day in the 
storm referred to above, when made 
second favourite. He, however, con- 
firmed this performance and demon- 
strated that he can both sprint and 
stay when he won the Mercantile Plate, 
g furlongs, on August 2oth, and was 
again ridden by the owner. 

Stamford, a 6-vear-old gelding by 
Phaleron—Jodel, found no difficulty 
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in defeating a large field in the 7 fur- 
long Ballygunge Plate, and other 
winners were Rags, One too Many, 
Sherwood Belle, and Little Life, whilst 
Marble Rock won the August Hurdle 
Race, 13 miles, as already mentioned. 
Long odds were returned on the Tota- 
lizator on Traceable (Rs. 216 win and 
Rs. 62 place), Sherwood Belle (Rs. 112 
win and Rs. 33 place), and Rags (Rs. 
337 win and Rs. 85/- place). 

On August 13th, the two most im- 
portant races down for decision were 
the Alipore Plate, 1 mile 3 furlongs, 
for 3rd Division horses, and the 
Kitchener Plate, 6 furlongs, for the 
2nd Division. Golden Square won 
the latter cleverly, A. D. Walker 
riding an excellent race on the winner, 
while Mr. A. M. Faweett’s Radius, 
owner up, accounted for Division I of 
the former, as did Janut in Division I]. 
The latter scored in runaway style by 
four lengths from the hurdler Marble 
Rock and Leader, on whom O’Brien 
broke a leather in the early part of the 
race. Shunamite, by Saxham—Shima, 
another recently imported horse, 
jumped well and won the Becher 
Steeplechase, ridden by Capt. Spooner. 
Shunamite will very probably run pro- 
minently later in the season ; he appears 
to stay and will not find 3 miles too far. 
The Exchange Plate Divisions, I, II, 
and III were won by _ Stepaside, 
Strange Likeness, and Cylarity respec- 
tively. May Morn defeated a good 
class field of ponies in the Monsoon 
Pony Plate of 7 furlongs. Slowwood, 
favourite at 5 to 2, was second, being 
beaten 3 length. 

Marble Rock scored his third success 
in the Dalhousie Hurdle Race on 
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Saturday, August 20th, and Saloon, a 
3-year-old gelding by Cellini out of 
The Loon, cantered away, unbacked, 
in the first Division of the Russell 
Plate over 6 furlongs. Despicable got 
up to win the Southdown Plate (Divi- 
sion II) by a neck in the last few strides 
though at one time it looked any odds 
against his finding the necessary open- 
ing. Asalready noted, Traceable won 
the Mercantile Plate from Golden 
Square, but the same owner’s Radius, 
backed to bring off the double, ran 
second to Janut in the Fort William 
Plate, who beat the favourite comfort- 
ably by length, which might have 
been more had Young wished. Owned 
and trained by Mr. F. Main, Staples 
accounted for the opposition in Divi- 
sion II of the Russell Plate, while Cape 
Clear won Division I of the South- 
down Plate without much trouble, and 
thus concluded a most enjoyable day. 

The starting throughout has been 
excellent, and the officials and secre- 
tary deserve every praise for the 
manner in which the meeting has been 
conducted, and the arrangements 
generally. It is probably not too much 
to say that the stands and enclosures 
at Calcutta cannot be rivalled anywhere 
in the world. The former are wonder- 
fully comfortable, provided as they are 
with electric elevators, and for the 
Monsoon Races, with electric fans in 
profusion ; while the paddocks and en- 
closures are laid out in a charming 
setting and maintained in really excel- 
lent condition throughout the year. 
The weighing room, jockeys’ room, 
cloak rooms, etc, are particularly up- 
to-date; as, indeed, is every depart- 
ment of the Turf Club. 
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ROBABLY as a rule Editors are 

more sympathetic than they are sup- 
posed to be, and in many cases the ex- 
pression of regret which accompanies a 
rejected manuscript or typescript is not 
entirely conventional. They remember 
the days when they were waiting with 
anxiety to learn the fate of their own 
contributions. It is an immense gratifica- 
tion to an Editor to give a start to writers 
who subsequently make good. But some 
contributors invite rejection by sending 
articles in a ragged, unprepared condi- 
tion, phrases in which are perplexing, 
articles which would need hard work in 
the matter of revision before they could 
be sent to the printer. Instead of para- 
graphs of reasonable length there are 
scrappy sentences of two or three lines, 
and frequently about 66 per cent. of super- 
fluous commas are wildly peppered about 
the pages. I have by me at the moment 
what could be made into an acceptable 
article if put into shape, but after making 
a start to prepare it my patience is ex- 
hausted. One would-be contributor lately 
wrote to me with an expression of fear 
that his sketch was ‘‘a little rough’’ but 
added that ‘‘ no doubt the printers would 
be able to do what was necessary.’’ The 
printers set up copy as it reaches them, 
and there are limits to the revision which 
an Editor may be willing to bestow 
upon it. 
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Years ago ‘‘The Passing of the Horse”’ 
was the subject of essays in various pub- 


lications. _We were told that in a very 
short time anyone who wanted to see a 
horse would only be able to gratify his 
desire by visiting a museum. But the 
horse steadily refuses to pass. So far 
from his doing anything of the kind horses 
of all descriptions are more valuable than 


ever they were. Since the horse was sup- 
posed by Mr. H. G. Wells and others to 
have made considerable progress with his 
passing a yearling has been sold for 
14,500 guineas, the average at sales of 
bloodstock has far surpassed all previous 
records, and the same is the case with 
hunters, polo ponies, horses in short of all 
descriptions. Another proof in the same 
direction is that already preparations are 
being made for the Richmond Royal 
Horse Show, announced for the 8th and 
two following days of June next year, 
under the patronage of His Majesty and 
the Presidency of the Marquis of Cam- 
bridge. Details it may be added are 
obtainable from Mr. Charles Dixon, 50, 
Crown Hill Road, Harlesden, N.W.10. 
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Most readers must be aware that this 
Magazine was called the BapminTon be- 
cause it was designed to carry on the 
traditions of the ‘‘ Badminton Library ’”’ 
of which 29 volumes had been issued 
before in August, 1895, the Magazine 
was launched. Reckoning new editions 
of the various books there must have been 
getting well on for 1oo volumes at this 
period. It is generally known that the 
‘* Badminton Library ’’ was so called be- 
cause Badminton was the seat of the late 
Duke of Beaufort, the Editor. There is 
a very well known club called the Bad- 
minton, it is also the title of a drink and 
furthermore there is a game. I have never 
seen it played and I have merely a 
vague idea that the players knock a 
shuttlecock over a net. But a great many 
people evidently believe that the Magazine 
was started to glorify the game of Bad- 
minton, and questions concerning it are 
continually reaching the office. I am 
sorry to be unable to give any informa- 
tion on the subject. 


The New Coach 


How the Film Teaches Sportsmen 


PHIL MANN. 


N order to realise how helpful the 

cinematograph film may be in 
teaching the science of athletics and 
sports to the younger generation, one 
must first grasp the fact that the new 
camera is able to take and fix one 
hundred and sixty phases of one 
second’s action. When Hobbs makes 
a square cut, his action, from the 
lifting of the bat to the striking of the 
ball, will take at least two seconds, 
and the high-speed cinematograph 
camera will record 320 consecutive 
phases of the cut, separate and dis- 
tinct. When this picture is run 
through the projector twenty seconds 
will be occupied, so that the movement 
of the figure on the screen is so slow 
that the finest change is discernible, 
and the whole action can be followed 
and studied. 

It is impossible with the naked eve 
to follow, through every phase, the 
strokes of a first class cricketer, but 
the camera will do so, and record 
clearly what has taken place. In the 
late Carpentier-Dempsey boxing con- 
test the high-speed camera’ was 
brought into operation, and the result- 
ant film will reveal exactly how Car- 
pentier hit Dempsey in the second 
round, and what muscles the cham- 
pion brought into plav as he delivered 
the knock-out. It will not be a flash 
with doubt as to what actually hap- 
pened, but a series of phases running 
one into the other so slowly as to en- 
able the blow to be watched at its in- 
ception and followed distinctly to the 


compact with the Frenchman’s jaw. 
Messrs. Pathé Fréres, who have one 
of these high-speed cameras in Eng- 
land, recently took a golf film, which 
is of special service in showing correct 
stance, proper grip, and the develop- 
ment of a true and orthodox stroke. 
Such films as these have immense 
value in clubs where young sports- 
men receive training. The coach is 
able to show how a thing should be 
done and correct individual faults, 
but it is impossible that he can suc- 
cessfully coach a score of young 
players at a time. With this new 
auxiliary he will be able to. Where 
he is unable to give individual train- 
ing, by use of the cinema he can in- 
struct class-room of learners. 
Further, the film will be advantageous 
as a supplement to his individual 
teaching, for by it faults can be ex- 
plained much better than by diagram, 
and correct play illustrated more 
thoroughly than by “ still’? photo- 
graph, or actual demonstration in the 
field. As an assistant-coach the slow 
movement film picture cannot displace 
actual practice at the nets, on the 
green, or in the ring, but it will be of 
very great benefit for explanatorv and 
demonstrating purposes, and a bless- 
ing in the pavilion on a wet day. 
There is no sport in which the new 
high-speed camera cannot be utilised, 
and it should be in the future the only 
arbitrator in racing—horse and foot— 
boxing contests, rowing, walking, and 
other sports, when a doubt crops up 
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as to winner, dead-heat or suggested 
foul. 

It must be repeated that to appre- 
ciate what a wonderful thing this high- 
speed camera is for future sport, the 
fact that one hundred and sixty con- 
secutive pictures can be taken per 
second must be realised. So rapid is 
the series, that the action is repro- 
duced with absolute smoothness, with- 
out the faintest suspicion of intermit- 
tent photography. On the screen 


such a picture will show the winking 
of an eye in every detail, so leisurely 
and even that one is completely mysti- 
fied at the apparent control of the 
and_ prolongation 


muscles, of the 


action. 
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Realise this movement and apply it 
tO any sport, and one must arrive at 
the conclusion that the latest develop- 
ment in cinematography has _ intro- 
duced new possibilities applied to our 
field games. 

The illustrations in this article are 
enlargements from  cinematograph 
films: those of jumping (horse and 
man), skating and golf, have been 
taken by the high-speed camera. Each 
picture represents a phase of 160th 
part of asecond. The actual film pic- 
ture is about one inch by three- 
quarters of an inch, but projected on 
the screen is of splendid definition at 
a size of about 20 ft. by 16 ft. 
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A Cock-fight in Spain 


HE door was left open between 
E the poultry houses and two fowls, 
a Black Leghorn and a White Leg- 
horn that have long crowed defiance 
one to the other across a double barrier 
of wire netting, were able at last to 
settle the question of precedence. The 
uproar among the hens was consider- 
able, the hen-wife arrived in time to 
. separate two bedraggled warriors who 
had forgotten everything save antag- 
onism to males of the same species. 
Fairly matched in point of size and 
weight, they would, I think, have 
fought to a finish. A trivial incident 
enough, but it set my thoughts travel- 
ling to Seville and the Arrebola, and 
the rina de gallos and Pepe Tovar 
who used to keep the fighting cocks in 
wicket baskets on the flat roof of a 
house in the narrow street. It all 
came back and, with it, the dominant 
scent of the quarter, a scent of warm 
leather, indescribable otherwise by me 
and doubtless familiar to those who 
know the bye-ways of the greatest of 
Andalusian cities. 

Five and twenty years separate me 
from the rina de gallos, though I 
have often been in Spain since then, 
but the cockpit remains distinct for 
many reasons. First it offered, in the 
open, a sport practised in England 
under the rose. Then the birds were 
English game cocks, the patrons were 
farmers, undistinguished bull-fighters, 
stock-keepers from the outlying farms, 
in the city on business, tavern keepers 
from wayside ventas, men who drove 
pack mules through villages unknown 


to railway lines, a strange picturesque 
excitable company to which women 
were not admitted. They wore broad 
waist-bands and broad-brimmed hats, 
some sported the bushiest crop of 
whiskers I have ever seen, thick wiry 
masses of really aggressive whisker of 
a kind that my youthful and un- 
tempered fancy associated with moun- 
tain brigandage. They were experts, 
one and all, would appraise the worth 
of each bird in turn, and back their 
favourite in big silver dollars. They 
would enjoy their two hours’ sport, 
snatching up stakes with a fine air of 
men who receive tribute to knowledge, 
but cursing most comprehensively if 
they lost, their curses embracing the 
Government, the defeated bird, the 
Pope, the trainer, and the Virgin of 
Seville. It must be remembered that 
different parts of Spain have different 
Virgins. so that it is possible to be a 
reasonable devout Catholic say of 
Jerez de la Frontera and curse the 
Virgin of Seville when your hard-won 
dollar goes down. The City is a very 
personal matter in Spain; I have heard 
Guerrita in the Plaza de Toros stand 
with bared head below the President’s 
box to ask permission to kill the bull, 
then in the arena, in fashion that 
would be honourable to Seville, Mad- 
tid, Barcelona, as the case might be. 
Has he asked permission to kill it in 
fashion honourable to his own native 
city of Cordova, public indignation 
would have risen to riot heat, the 
greatest diestro in Spain would have 
been forbidden to kill. 
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They used to hold the cock fight in 
the Arrebola at about ten o’clock in the 
morning or soon after. The pious 
could attend Mass, have the light 
breakfast, perhaps a cup of chocolate 
and some bread, and find their way to 
the Arrebola before the coming of the 
‘hours of fire’’ which one and all 
fear and respect. You venture through 
sun-baked streets and the torrid zone 
of public squares at your peril then, 
and the whole business of the great 
city dies down. The cock-pit is like 
a small prize ring, a six foot circle 
round which the seats rise in tiers and 
the price of admission is, or was, a 
peseta. About ten pairs of birds are 
matched, but before the first are pre- 
sented, the place is crowded and the 
excitement is intense. Many of the 
visitors breed a bird or two, train them 
and match them, but the pick of all 
breeds fights in the rina de gallos, and 


there are champion birds, fighters that 
have killed again and again, though 
they may be destined to go down on 
any day before some vigorous young 
bird that answers to the general defini- 


tion of a dark horse. It follows that 
the speculative element is well marked, 
and that the making of a book may 
afford a living. The odds vary while 
the birds are in the ring, the fancy is 
quick to mark the first signs of victory 
or defeat. Yet speculation is in evi- 
dence all the time, for a bird that has 
no chance of winning may get in a 
final blow that brings his rival to the 
ground by his side, and then Death 
holds the stakes and, with his first 
stroke, decides the winner. 

The man in charge brings in the 
combatants one at a time, and the birds 
present an odd appearance. They 
have no combs worth mentioning, 
their necks are bare to the crop, they 
are bare-legged; of their wings 


little more than the primary quills re- 
main. They have served their proba- 
tionary period and have been fed very 
generously; that they know what is 
expected of them is beyond all ques- 
tion. So soon as both are in the ring 
and the little door is closed, they utter 
shrill defiance and for the first tense 
moments appear to be fencing with 
head and neck, as they manoeuvre for 
the coveted opening. It comes, and 
with a strange rattle of quills, the 
attacker jumps at his opponent’s head, 
often to miss it, because that head has 
dodged the blow. For the first few 
minutes skill is to the fore and then the 
instincts of caution, and perhaps the 
lessons of experience, are forgotten and 
they are at it pell-mell. Blood is 
drawn, generally from the old cicatrix 
on the crown, and the chief danger to 
a fighting bird is that blood will run 
into his eyes and so leave him unable 
to guard himself. After a head 
wound, of which apparently only the 
inconvenience is felt—I have never 
seen any signs of deliberate flinching 
or even of distress—the wounded bird 
clears his eyes by thrusting his head 
under the opponent’s wing, where the 
smal] feathers that remain can absorb 
the blood and clear the sight. This is 
a common occurrence and may be a 
feature of every combat. During the 
operation the other bird is powerless to 
strike and it may happen that one for 
whom the pace has been too hot will 
recover his wind in this fashion, with- 
out having any wound to call for it. 
Those that know the arena well, have 
mastered the trick, that is why the 
newcomer, even though he be the 
stronger bird, is handicapped in fight- 
ing with a veteran. No blows are 
wasted on the body, and the spurs are 
not used to any great extent ; head and 
neck are the objective all the time. If 


one bird retains his vigour while the 
other begins to stagger about and to 
become more concerned with defence 
than attack, the issue is a foregone con- 
clusion, but as a rule the even match- 
ing ensures gameness to the end, and 
that end comes when a fatal blow is 
delivered on the top of the head. It is 
probably one of many that have been 
given and received, but it is the knock- 
out, and the recipient will stagger a 
step or two and droop. While this 
happens, the victor remains aloof and 
satisfied, but when the vanquished is 
down and out, he runs forward and, 
standing over or on him, emits the crow 
of victory, sometimes a very feeble 
utterance but one that can awaken no 
responsive cry, save from those of the 
audience who backed his chance. In 
most cases the vanquished is dead or 
so hopelessly beaten as to be past cure, 
sometimes the victor has won his last 
contest. Both are carried off anda 
few minutes elapse while the losers pay 
up, sometimes spinning their big silver 
dollars across the pit to a winner who 
seldom fails to catch them. 

So the morning passes, until the last 
pair have been matched, the last stakes 
paid and the little company disperses 
along the shady side of the roads, 
making for shelter against the ardent 
sun now seemingly strong enough to 
melt the dollars that the successful 
backers have accumulated. But it is 
not too hot for any to argue fiercely 
about the chances and luck of the 
birds, the losers explaining excitedly 
how and why they ought to have won, 
the winners prepared to receive every 
suggestion of the kind sympathetic- 
ally, since their ample leather purses 
hold the proceeds of the sounder judg- 
ment that has been established by hard 
facts. Both have had their innings 
and only a chosen few are concerned 
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with what is taking place on the house 
top of the rina de gallos, under an 
awning that defies and tempers the 
heat. Here the man who rears, or 
buys and trains the birds is dealing 
with victors and vanquished, and a 
very woe-begone lot they are. The 
dead are of no account, they lie side by 
side on the floor: The late arrivals are 
being considered critically by the ex- 
pert, an old fellow who sits at a table 
on which there are a couple of bottles, 
a pot of ointment, a bowl of water and 
sponge, and a sinister looking knife. 
If a bird is mortally hurt, one stroke of 
the knife gives it merciful release, but 
big wounds are sometimes deceptive. 
Here is a gallant fighter, a loser, seem- 
ingly inert. The sponge passes over 
him rapidly. ‘‘* He’ll do,’’ says the 
old man, and taking a long feather he 
dips it in one of the bottles that holds 
a spirit and then passes it right down 
the bird’s throat. The effect is elec- 
trical, the bird, released, staggers to his 
feet. His neck is then rubbed gently 
with spirit, an unguent is applied to 
his head, and the assistant puts him 
carefully into one of the wicker cages 
ranged round the roof. Other birds 
were brought upstairs as contests were 
decided ; cures if they are to be effec- 
tive must be administered promptly. 
Before the cock-pit has been empty for 
half an hour, every bird judged curable 
has been treated, and the expert makes 
few mistakes. Bred and cared for as 
they are, watered and kept clean with 
scrupulous care, the fighters make a 
complete recovery in a few days, 
though several weeks may elapse be- 
fore they are fit to face another foe. 

Go to the rina de gallos on a quiet 
afternoon when there is nothing doing 
and the owner, if he knows you, will 
show you round. He is very proud of 
his birds, and if you can appreciate 
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their points, will tell you all about 
their training. They live in full sight 
but out of reach of one another, each 
in his own basket, and they need much 
careful preparation, some of a painful 
kind to fit them for their mission. On 
the skilled removal of the comb much 
depends, for any clumsiness here 
would leave a bird open to attack. 
After the removal of the neck feathers, 
a task carried out with great care lest 
the skin be broken, the neck must be 
hardened, and this is done by the aid 
of some spirit applied regularly until 
at last the skin is very tough. The 
spurs are sharpened, but no artificial 
spurs are added, and it would appear 
that all the preparations intensify the 
normal fighting spirit of the birds. It 
is sometimes found necessary to cover 
them up or to give them perches so 
high that they cannot stretch them- 
selves to crow, lest they tire themselves 


if 


out with their endless defiance of their 
neighbours. 

The old man would declare that the 
victors knew their worth and became 
more proud and more arrogant with 
every successive victory. Some go 
from the flat roof to the farm and are 
used to breed more winners, the fight- 
ing strain being carried by the male 
bird, but so far as I could learn the 
English game cocks are the sires of 
the best fighters and the strain is con- 
stantly replenished. Apparently the 
birds enjoy fighting; those that are 
past their first appearance will crow 
lustily all the time while they are being 
taken down from the roof to the rina 
de gallos, as though they know what 
is happening. It is very easy indeed 
to condemn blood sports, but here at 
least is one in which the chances are 
even, the combatants well matched, 
and the best bird wins. 
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OLO owes a great deal to the 
Ranelagh Club, which has helped 
immensely to develop the game. When 
the club was established there was only 
one ground at Hurlingham’ upon 
which the galloping game could be 
plaved. Ranelagh has kept time 
steadily with the growth of polo’s 
popularity, and to-day it provides no 
fewer than four grounds at Barn Elms, 
three of which are good for match 
play. The fourth makes an excellent 
practice ground. 

I cannot go so far back as Rane- 
lagh’s opening days, when the club 
had its home on the northern shores of 
the Thames, not far from the Hurling- 
ham grounds. At that period it was 
housed in a mansion which had be- 
longed to the father of the last Lord 
Ranelagh and had been occupied for 
some time by Mr. Johnstone, the pro- 
prietor of the Standard. The new club 
opened its gates in 1878 and I gather 
was successful from the start. Mr. 
Reginald Herbert and his_ brother 
““Tip,”? together with Mr. Kenyon 
Stow, were associated in its inaugura- 
tion and they organised a number of 
pony racing meetings which went off 
very well. There was also a polo 
match played by electric light, in which 
the Messrs. Peat, Lord Harrington, 
and other notable players of the day 
took part, among the onlookers being 
the Prince of Wales (King Edward 
VII.) and the King of Greece. 

Fortunately for the club, as it turned 
out, the lease of the original ground 
only extended over a few years, and a 


Ranelagh and its History 
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ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


new home was found in Barn Elms in 
1883. <A better place for a sporting 
club could hardly have been selected. 
Those who have visited the present 
Ranelagh grounds will not need to be 
reminded of their charm. Beautiful 
gardens, wonderful lawns, fine old 
timber, and a delightful lake make the 
Ranelagh grounds a real joy. And 
in the centre of it all is the solid old- 
world clubhouse, preserving its orig- 
inal characteristics with all the added 
comforts of modern times. 

You cannot walk through the club 
grounds without being impressed by 
the fact that every corner has been 
used to the best advantage. The open- 
air theatre, with its grassy amphi- 
theatre, may be singled out as being 
typical of the admirable arrangements. 
You will not be in the club more than 
a quarter of an hour before you decide 
that the place is very efficiently run. 
You will be right. For more than 
twenty years I have had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing and admiring the 
organisation at Ranelagh. Whether 
Sir George Hastings or Mr. Charles 
Lewinger is mainly responsible for the 
note of efficiency which is pre-eminent 
at Ranelagh I cannot say. Perhaps it 
would be true to state that they are 
equally and jointly responsible. 

A century ago Barn Elms was 
described by Priscilla Wakefield as ‘‘a 
pastoral spot deriving its appellation 
from the majestic trees by which it is 
surrounded.’’ Those elms are still 
among the glories of the club grounds, 
though now and again one will come 
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toppling down as elms do when they 
have run their course. During the 
past summer one fallen monster, 
which had overhung the Thames tow- 
ing-path for many decades, effectually 
blocked the road at the back of the 
pavilion of the old ground until the 
mass of timber could be hoisted aside. 
In byegone times the elms on this 
estate witnessed some exciting scenes. 
The records show that more than one 
duel was fought within their shadows. 
Duels are still fought at Ranelagh, 
but more happily than of old—under 
the auspices of the Epée Club. 

All along these banks of the Thames 
there is a wealth of historical associa- 
tion. Especially is this true of Barn 
Elms. Ranelagh is by no means the 
first club to have found its home there. 
Its forerunner was the Kit Kat Club, 
which flourished early in the eigh- 
teenth century. Its rather martial 


arms were taken over by Ranelagh. 


In this way the buildings, pro- 
grammes, and stationery of the club 
perpetuate the memory of the long- 
vanished Kit Cat Club. It appears 
that in the ancient mansion at Barn 
Elms, called Queen Elizabeth’s Dairy, 
lived and died Jacob Tonson, book- 
seller to Pope and the other wits of the 
day. As Secretary to the Kit Kat 
Club Tonson added to the house a 
gallery for the accommodation of those 
noblemen, gentlemen, and geniuses, 
the landlords of whose usual meeting 
place was one Christopher Kat. 

The year 1703 is given as a mark in 
the history of the Kit Kat Club. It 
was here that Joseph Addison would 
find relaxation from his literary and 
political labours. The eminent es- 
sayist had great conversational powers 
and the enjoyment derived from his 
society must have contributed largely 
to the success of the Kit Kat meetings. 
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Then there was Steele, that other 
master of prose, who found plenty of 
chances at Barn Elms of discussing 
with Addison the politics of the 
Tatler, and other miscellanies in which 
they were interested. We know, too, 
that William Congreve was a frequent 
visitor to the Kit Kat Club, with which 
the names of Dryden, unequalled as a 
satirist among English poets, and the 
celebrated divine South are also asso- 
ciated. And we may be sure that Pope 
and his friends Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Gay were no strangers to the Kit Kat 
gatherings. 

It needs no stretch of imagination to 
suppose that Gay’s ‘‘Beggar’s Opera’”’ 
was often the subject of his discussion 
there, and it is remarkable that the 
same comedy, after a lapse of nearly 
two centuries, has been staged for 
many months past at Hammersmith, 
almost within hail of the old home of 
the Kit Kat Club. 

And yet in spite of the fame which 
the old club enjoyed, it seems quickly 
to have been forgotten even by those 
who lived at Barn Elms. Sir Richard 
Phillips wrote of the place as he saw it 
in 1816 in “ The Morning Walk from 
London to Kew ”’ :—‘‘ A lane in the 
north-west corner of Barnes Common 
brought me to Barn Elms, where now 
resides Mr. Hoare, a_ banker of 
London. The family was not at home, 
but on asking the servants if that was 
the house of Mr. Tonson, they assured 
me with great simplicity that no such 
gentlemen lived there. So when I 
asked whether the Kit Kat Club was 
accustomed to assemble there the 
oddity of the name excited their ridi- 
cule, and I was told that no such club 
was held there, ‘ but perhaps,’ said 
one to the other, ‘the gentleman 
means the club that assembles at the 
public-house on the Common.’ ”’ 
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‘‘ Knowing, however, that | was at 
the right place, | could not avoid ex- 
pressing my _ vexation that the 
periodical assemblage of the best men 
of the age should be so entirely for- 
gotten by those who now reside on the 
spot, when one of them said, ‘ I should 
not wonder if the gentleman means the 
Philosophers’ Room.’ ‘ Aye,’ rejoined 
his comrade, ‘ | remember someone 
coming once before to see something 
of the sort, and my master sent him 
there.’ I then requested to be shown 
this room, when I was conducted 
across a detached garden and brought 
to a handsome structure in the archi- 
tectural style of the early part of the 
last century, evidently the establish- 
ment of the Kit Kat Club. A walk, 
covered with bushes, thistles, nettles, 
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and high grass, led from the remains 
of a gateway in the garden wall to a 
door which opened into the building. 
Ah! thought I, along this desolate 
avenue the finest geniuses in England 
gaily proceeded to meet their friends; 
yet within a century, how changed, 
how deserted, how revolting! ”’ 

Sir Richard Phillips found the 
building in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion, yet he discovered the old Kit Kat 
room nearly as it existed in the days of 
its glory, 18 ft. high, 4o ft. long, and 
20 ft. wide. Dry rot was everywhere 
visible, but on the walls the cloth- 
hanging showed where the portraits 
o1 the famous members of the club had 
formerly been suspended. ‘‘ Their 
marks and size were still visible, and 
the numbers and names remained as 
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written in chalk for the guidance of 
the ranger. Thus was I, as it were, 
by these still legible names brought 
into person contact with Addison, 
Steele and Congreve and South and 
Dryden.”’ 

Eventually Mr. Hoare converted the 
old place into a riding school, which 
in its turn was demolished, and I 
imagine that the site of the historic 
meeting house would be difficult to 
trace now among the polo grounds, 
golf greens, and tennis lawns with 
which Ranelagh abounds. 

Queen Elizabeth was an occasional 
visitor to Barn Elms, Sir Francis 
Walsingham having the honour of en- 
tertaining her there — incidentally 
rather an expensive honour, as Queen 
Bess was accustomed to take her whole 
Court with her on these outings. 

Later we find George II. as_ being 


entertained at Barn Elms by Heideg- 


ger, his Master of the Revels. ‘“‘ It 
was Heidegger’s profession to create 
surprises,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ and 
the King’s attendants, being let into 
the secret, took care that his Majesty 
should not reach Barn Elms _ before 
dark, so that it was with difficulty that 
he found his way up the avenue to the 
house. Coming to the door and find- 
ing all dark, he was angered at so un- 
courtierlike a reception. Heidegger 
quietly suffered the King to vent his 
displeasure to the full and affected to 
make some apologies, more or less 
awkward, when in an instant the house 
and whole avenue were in a blaze of 
light, lamps artfully disposed being 
suddenly lit up at a given signal as if 
by magical incantation. The King 
himself, a man not to be trifled with 
generally, laughed heartily at the 
device and went away well pleased 
with the entertainment thus devised.’’ 

Mr. T. F. Dale, who for a time was 
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polo manager of the Ranelagh Club, 
after its reorganisation in 1894, has 
told us that within the memory of men 
now living, woodcock and snipe have 
been shot in the grounds. He used to 
see rabbits and pheasants in the shrub- 
beries in the quiet hours before the 
members began to arrive. He has 
also told us of the great pains which 
he and the late Mr. Moray Brown took 
in endeavouring to bring the polo 
grounds to a degree of perfection. 
Their efforts were successful; the old 
ground is magnificent, and the Barnes 
ground not very far behind it. Each 
ground has its comfortable pavilion, 
and there is also a pavilion of delight- 
ful design facing the third ground. 
The stabling for more than 50 ponies, 
too, is artistically planned, so that the 
prospect pleases in every direction. 

Before the days of the Roehampton 
Club the polo management at Rane- 
lagh was carried out for a season or 
two by Lieut-Col. E. D. Miler and 
Mr. George Miller, under whose direc- 
tion the game made important strides 
at the club. But for a longer period 
than anybody else, Capt. F. A. Gill 
has been actively associated with the 
polo at this club, first in partnership 
with Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, whom we 
all greatly missed upon his retirement 
from the game, and latterly with 
Lieut.-Col. C. McG. Dunbar, whose 
fine work in the old days for the regi- 
mental team of the 20th Hussars will 
be well remembered. 

Still one of the best polo players of 
the day when he is adequately 
mounted, Capt. Gill has proved him- 
self an excellent organiser. He and 
Colonel Dunbar are an _ extremely 
popular couple, and with the able as- 
sistance of Mr. E. F. Askew, the Sec- 
retary of the County Polo Association, 
they undoubtedly make the polo a 
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A FAST RUN DOWN THE BOARDS AT RANELAGH. 


tremendous force at Ranelagh. Golf 
has always been a leading feature of 
the club since Mr. James _ Leslie 
Wanklyn first interested himself in its 
advancement, and the course, with its 
exquisite greens, is in constant use the 
year round. Lawn tennis, too, enjoys 
huge popularity, and the hard courts 
here are among the best of their kind. 

But it is with Ranelagh polo rather 
than golf or tennis that I am concerned 
in this article. No club puts forward 
a more ambitious programme, and 
none could carry it more successfully 
into effect. I have always regarded 
Aldershot Day at Ranelagh as a mas- 
terpiece of polo organisation. Two 
tournaments, one for cavalry regiments 
and the other for infantry battalions, 
were completed in one day. Usually 
at least fourteen teams competed, and 
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you will realise that everything had to 
go like clockwork before the final ties 


were reached. This year we missed 
Aldershot Day, the difficulty being to 
get teams and ponies to town in view 
of the general unsettled state of affairs. 
But I hope this eminently sporting fix- 
ture will be revived next season. 
Even without Aldershot Day no 
fewer than. eight tournaments were 
fought out on the Ranelagh grounds 
during the past summer. That was 
an achievement to be proud of in view 
of the fact that ordinary polo in 
London was considerably dislocated 
by the visit of the American Interna- 
tional team. Some of the most inter- 
esting of the International practice 
games were played at Ranelagh. The 
Open Cup maintained its traditions 
as one of the premier tournaments of 
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polo, and you could hardly have 
wished to see a keener game than en- 
sued in the final between the Fox- 
hunters and the Woodpeckers. It 
was in the last half minute of the 
match that the Foxhunters scored the 
goal which decided the issue. 

It was a happy experience for Capt. 
Gill to lead a team to victory in this 
tournament after many attempts. With 
him were Mr. J. F. Montagu and the 
American reserves, Mr. E. Hopping 
and Mr. C. C. Rumsey. Later, Capt. 
Gill had the added satisfaction of win- 
ning the King’s Coronation Cup with 
the Foxhunters, Mr. Roddy Wana- 
maker taking the place of his compa- 
triot Mr. Rumsey in that competition. 
The institution of the Coronation Cup 
was one of Ranelagh’s great ideas. It 
gives the winners of the chief club 
tournaments a chance of meeting to- 
wards the end of the season in a final 
trial of strength, and it has been a 
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brilliant success since its inception. 

Capt. Gill also had the distinction 
this year of helping to win the Rane- 
lagh War Cup, with him in the 
triumphant team of Dragoons and 
Dragoon’ Guards being Major God- 
frey Heseltine, Capt. H. N. Scott 
Robson, and Colonel Hunter. |The 
Novices’ Cup, a tournament which in- 
variably produces interesting polo, 
was won by a cosmopolitan team of 
Parthians comprising Count Villayos, 
Mr. A. M. Pena, the Marquis de 
Villabraguima, and Major Gilbert 
Grosvenor. It was satisfactory to see 
the promising form displayed in the 
tournament for the Subalterns’ Cup. 
The 12th Lancers had a team which 
will eventually make a decided mark 
in military polo, while the winners, the 
ist Life Guards, included some young- 
sters of real merit, notably the Hon. 
Arthur Baillie. 

Ranelagh may now be fairly de- 
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scribed as the London headquarters of 
County Polo. The club has enter- 
tained the members of the County 
Polo Association so handsomely that 
it has become the permanent scene of 
the closing stages of the county tourna- 
ments. County Week this season 
was again a complete success, the vic- 
tories of Wellington and Rugby in 
the respective cups being gained after 
tussles which were worth while going 
a long way to see. 

In addition to its polo the Ranelagh 
attractions during the London season 
include the meeting of the Ladies’ 
Parliamentary Golf Association, the 


annual show of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association, a horse and pony show, 
a military display, ladies’ sports, a 
military jumping competition, a 
croquet tournament, and, by no means 
least, Childrens’ Day, a delightful 
occasion for the young people which 
is immensely appreciated. The special 
afternoon on behalf of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society brought in a 
very handsome total. You will 
observe that the Ranelagh authorities 
are satisfied with nothing less than a 
crowded fixture list, and they cer- 
tainly possess the ability to carry it 
through without the slighest hitch. 
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Jujitsu and other War Games of Japan 


BY 


LADY GLOVER. 


ANY people might suppose that 

Sumo is the only form of 
wrestling in Japan; but it is a 
thing quite apart from Jujitsu, which 
is better known in the West, in- 
deed some forms of Jujitsu, to which 
other names have been given, are 
taught in London, and a good deal of 
time has been devoted to the study of 
the art for defensive purposes. Now- 
a-days, however, in Japan Jujitsu is 
no longer a monopoly of the military 
class, as it is taught in the schools of 
the larger towns; but one of the 
characteristics of the cult is that its 
votaries may not make a public dis- 
play of their art for money, there- 
fore for the most part all competitions 
are given at private functions, and 
there are no sporting columns devoted 
to it in the public press, nor to Ken- 
jutsu, or fencing, which is held in 
equally high esteem in Japan. 

The origin of Jujitsu, like so many 
other things in the East, is traced 
back to the mythological age; but till 
the time of the Hijo régime, between 
the twelfth and the fourteenth cen- 
turies, no special school had de- 
veloped, while later many sects or 
cults came into existence. One of the 
greatest exponents of the art was a 
physician of Nagasaki named Yoshi- 
toki. He recognised the powerful 
effect such training would have on 
mind and limbs alike, and what an 
important ally it would prove on the 
field of battle. He therefore set him- 
self to invent new thrusts and tricks 
to improve the art. It is recorded of 
this remarkable man that he retired to 


a temple at Tsukishi for a hundre 
days, where he finally succeeded i 
increasing the number of his te t 
one hundred and three, and we ard 
told that the title of his school arose 
in the following way: ‘‘ He chancec 
to notice one day in winter that the 
branches of a willow tree in front of 
the temple did not retain the snow 
even after a heavy fall, and that 
thanks to the suppleness of it: 
branches, which gave way under thg 
falling snow and thus threw it off as 
fast as it accumulated, the tree escaped 
the fate of seemingly — sturdie 
growths, whose branches were every 
where ruthlessly crushed and broke 
under the burden. This circum 
stance so impressed the onlooker tha 
he gave to his sect the name Yoshin 
ugu, or willow-heart school.”’ 

The teaching in this school was fol 
lowed by that of another remarkabl 
man, who went still further in in 
venting new varieties in the science 
for to Yanagi is attributed th 
elaborating of atemi, the art of induc 
ing a state of apparent death by kick 
ing and striking certain vital spots it 
the body, and kwappo, or the art o 
resuscitation, and he established 
school for the purpose of instruction 
His fame continued to spread till th 
number of his pupils was said t¢ 
reach five thousand. To become pro 
ficient in this art the pupil mus 
scrupulously obey the instructions o 
his master, both as to his mode of lif 
and habits and the control of his min 
which is the motive factor in the con 
trol of the body; otherwise he canno 
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master his art. As the proper con- 
trol of the mind has an important 
bearing upon the practice of Jujitsu, 
considerable attention has been de- 
voted to it. Concentration is the 
fundamental principle of the art, as 
the mind has 
to keep alert, 
watching over 
every part of 
the body, 
whether sta- 
tionary or in 
motion. No 
modern teacher 
despises phy- 
sical strength ; 
other things 
equal, it is 
almost certain 
to turn the 
scale in favour 

| of its posses- 
sor. But the 
vital conside- 
rateion is that 
knowledge 
which enables 
the student 
to distinguish 
between the 
right and the 
wrong use of 
strength, and 
the human 
body, being 
formed of an- 
gles, every ad- 
vantage must 
be taken to seize the moment for re- 
sisting the attack. In an old Japanese 
book, ‘‘ The Way of the Warrior,”’ 
there is a saying which runs as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ First, eyes; second, alacrity ; 
third, courage; and fourth, bodily 
force.’? The student must therefore 
cultivate the habit of looking straight 
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and stedfastly into the face of his op- 
ponent, closing his fingers firm), the 
thumb beneath them; this practice 
will instill vigour and courage, and 
will help to preserve presence of mind 
in the most trying encounter. 
Fencing and 
sword-dancing 
are branches of 
physical  cul- 
ture in Japan. 
The term for 
fencing (Ken- 
jitsu) literally 
means sword- 
art. The wea- 
pon used in 
practice is a 
stick made of 
three strips of 
bamboo bound 
tightly together 
with a_ small 
round gourd, 
and a hilt large 
enough to ad- 
mit both hands 
—for the Japa- 
nese style of 
fencing is two- 
handed, though 
now the police 
and military 
are armed with 
light single- 
handed  wea- 
pons not un- 
like the Europ- 
ean sabre. In 
some of the schools the students learn 
to practise with two swords, one for 
etch hand, as invented by the famous 
Mushashi during the seventh century. 
A good fencing bout is quite excit- 
ing. The combatants move with cat- 
like agility; then a fierce rush and a 
noisy impact of sticks, both men yel- 
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ling at frequent intervals, the umpire 
sitting the while with a_ placidity 
which nothing can disturb. The per- 
formers are protected with masks and 
breastplates of lacquer and by gaunt- 
lets, the decisive points being the 
head, sides and right arm, and the 
throat, which latter is practically the 
only thrust permitted. <A peculiarity 
of this form of fencing is that either 
combatant is at liberty to throw aside 
his weapon and try to close with his 
adversary. If he succeeds in throw- 
ing or disarming him, he is declared 
the winner. 

Japanese women rarely practise this 
art of fencing, but the equivalent in 
their case is fighting with a descrip- 
tion of lance, which they used with 
effect in the feudal days, and _ these 


combats were greatly in vogue at that 
period. 
Sword-dancing in Japan 


well 
worth seeing, and an expert will per- 
from some amazing feats. One of 
these is to pull the weapon from its 
scabbard with both hands tied. All 
movements are carried out with 
lightning rapidity. The dance is the 
pantomime recital of a story. The 
words are supplied by the companion 
of the dancer, who chants them with 
immense fervour. As the dance goes 
on and on, the audience show their 
great appreciation of the skill and 
nimbleness of the performer. This 
dance is typically Japanese, and 
should be seen by all visitors to the 
country, though ignorance of the 
words would doubtless detract from 
the full enjoyment ot these ex- 
hibitions. 

In a description of customs peculiar 
to Japan, Judo, or neck-locks, taught 
in the Karo school, must be men- 
tioned as the most remarkable way of 
reducing an obstreperous adversary 


to submission through an exhaustive 
knowledge of the most effective 
method of choking him. So lightly 
do the Japanese practitioners of Judo 
and Jujitsu regard strangling that, 
apart from a few accidents, which are 
bound to occur during a contest, and 
thanks to the art of resuscitation, 
which is so fully understood, there is 
little danger to we victim, and it is a 
time-honoured custom to choke de- 
liberately all newly - appointed 
students of the art, the idea being to 
steel the nerves and give the pupil 
experience, as well as to afford the 
newly-appointed members an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and putting into 
practice certain forms of resuscitation 
taught by expert teachers before the 
strangulation takes place. Those who 
have submitted to this ordeal say that 
the sensation is rather pleasant than 
otherwise, and if they are revived by 
Kwappo, a secret method used by the 
teachers, they feel as fit as ever five 
minutes afterwards. One thing is 
certain—that the Japanese know so 
many tricks of single combat that they 
are formidable foes. 

The recent visit to England of the 
Crown Prince of Japan just at the 
moment when the British public’s 
attention was specially drawn to 
national games, because of the pend- 
ing contest of the great Polo Match 
between the Americans and _ the 
British, caused one to enquire if 
there were a national game peculiar 
to Japan. 

Almost every country has evolved 
some game which may be termed 
national, and which excites more 
universal interest and enthusiasm 
than other forms of sport, according 
to the temperament of the people, and 
an interesting psychological study can 
be more or less accurately made of the 
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mentality and sporting instincts of 
various races by witnessing their be- 
haviour in tournaments and contests 
of various kinds. 

The great game of Sumo, or wrest- 
ling, is quite unlike the wrestling of 
the West, but all classes are devoted 
to it in Japan, and it differs so 
much from anything else of its 
kind that it is is all the more 
interesting to anyone visiting Japan 
for the first time. It is also interest- 
ing, because it is such an ancient 
game; for the Japanese claim records 
of its existence as early as 23 B.C., 
when Tokyo and Osaka, were its 
national headquarters. Indeed, it can 
be claimed that these two places are 
the national headquarters of Sumo to- 
day, because there are some two hiun- 
dred professional wrestlers there new, 
though every Japanese from boyhood 
has tried his strength at it as well. 
The regular income of professional 
wrestlers is small, not exceeding 
30 yen for a match, but they make 
considerable sums from perquisites 
and tips. The whole thing is organ- 
ised by an association of retired 
wrestlers, and there is a very large 
sale of tickets every season when the 
semi-annual tournaments take place in 
January and May in the colossal 
amphitheatre in Tokyo. This huge 
place seats over thirteen thousand 
people, and the performance lasts ten 
days, during which time the building 
is crowded night and day, till the 
champion of the hour announces that 
the great season is ended. The con- 
testants are divided into two opposing 
camps, known as Eastern and Wes- 
tern. There are ten men on each side, 
each of whom wrestles with an op- 
ponent each day of the tournament. 

In Japan the Imperial family take 
a great interest in the national game, 
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though none of the princes attend the 
public contests ; but the Emperor and 
other members of the Imperial house 
have frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing the games, for when distin- 
guished personages entertain any 
members of the Imperial family, 
wrestling is usually included in the 
programme. 

The booth for the bouts is a circle 
within four pillars, roofed with thatch 
like a shrine. In the middle the circle 
is filled with soft sand and is about 
10 ft. in diameter. In England one 
expects to see wiry, agile men enter 
the ring, but not so in Japan. The 
wrestlers are heavy fellows, most of 
them weighing from fifteen to twenty 
stone. With such corpulent figures 
they must needs keep well apart in 
their struggle. At first the attack is 
made with a few feints, while they 
glare at each other and pick up a 
pinch of salt for good luck each time 
they fail to spring; then they seize 
each other by the belt with a lightning 
movement, holding it well behind the 
opponent’s body. No attempt is made 
to throw ; the wrestler lifts or pushes his 
man out of the ring by force with his 
head or hands in a butting fashion, or 
by lifting his opponent and setting 
him outside the ring by superior 
strength or by one of the many tricks 
which show their secret craft. There 
are a number of tricks or dodges, 
based on what is known as the funda- 
mental hand, such as_ twisting, en- 
tangling the feet, and lifting out of 
the circle; though forty-eight tricks 
are generally taught, there are said to 
be a couple of hundred known to the 
best wrestlers, who invent their own 
to suit their style of playing. The 
Japanese are said to admire this game 
principally because they consider it to 
be a manly sport, revealing the best 
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physical talent without injury to the 
combatants. It is less savage than 
boxing, but it is a puzzle to Western 
minds how the Japanese can watch 
this sort of game for days and keep 
up such a fervid interest in it. The 
explanation may be that there is a 
good deal of betting, and the press is 
filled with accounts of all the latest 
tricks and dodges, shewing, or try- 
ing to explain, all the secrets of the 
triumph of a new champion which 
the onlookers have failed to detect, 
though they have sat for hours watch- 
ing each movement in the ring with 
breathless interest. 

Good photographs of Sumo are 
hard to get, because the whole interest 
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of the game for those who under- 
stand its intricate technique is 
centred in the sudden and unexpected 
movements of the combatants, which 
are so subtle that no eye can detect 
them in time to use the camera effect- 
ively so that the plate could receive 
the swift impression on its surface; 
for the movement is over before the 
photographer realises the passing 
motion, and the record is lost of the 
triumph of skill which brings im- 
mense kudos to the champion and 
appreciative applause from hundreds 
of onlookers, whose calm and appar- 
ently composed exterior only veils the 
repressed excitement they feel in this 
national sport. 
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Hit or Roll in—which? 


Big Hockey Problem 


Views of Famous Players 


By E,. A. C. THOMSON 
(Editor of ‘‘ Hockey.’’) 


T various stages of the history of 

some sports and pastimes, ordin- 
arily, some fresh legislation of a far- 
reaching character is proposed in a law 
which creates widespread fierce con- 
troversy and _ discussion amongst 
players and critics. Such a topic: has 
arisen in the hockey world which pro- 
mises to provide the biggest diversity 
of expert opinion the game has yet 
known. 

The suggestion has been put for- 
ward that, instead of the ball being 
rolled in from the touch line, as has 
been practised ever since the game 
emerged from the rough and tumble to 
that of pure science, a hit in should be 
substituted, the originators being some 
experienced legislators in the Mid- 
lands, men of reputed foresight and 
knowledge. 

These Midland reformers aver, not 
without sound reason, that the roll in, 
as now practised is not in the best in- 
terests of the game; it is rather per- 
functorily performed, that there is far 
too much crowding or ‘‘bunching”’ of 
the rival players on the five yards’ line 
which all tend to promote too much 
“‘body’’ play or obstruction. It should 
be understood that in scientific hockey 
as now played by the expert exponent, 
“‘body’’ play is a heinous offence and 
rapidly penalised by the astute umpire. 
It is recognized and accepted that any 
improvement in the law that tends to 
increase rather than decrease this glar- 
ing impurity in the game must be 
remorselessly banished. 

With the Midland contention every 
hockey expert is agreed. That the 
present system of the roll in does breed 
“‘body”’ play and that it does help the 


“‘bunching”’ tactics of the rival players 
on the five yards’ line must be ad- 
mitted. That being so, one naturally 
must look for a remedy to cure the 
disease. So it has come about that the 
Midland school of thought, in their 
experienced wisdom and knowledge, 
have proposed to the International 
Rules Board that the only remedy is 
none other than the abolition of the 
roll in from the touch line and the sub- 
stitution of the hit in. 

Indisputably, the proposal is the 
most drastic the game has known. To 
some south country players the idea 
savours almost of Bolshevism and 
there is consequently very stout 
opposition to any such change. It is 
argued that the hit in will easily con- 
stitute too harsh a penalty for the mild- 
ness of the offence. It is tantamount 
to a free hit, and to penalise a back or 
half-back, who, in tackling, has merely 
pushed the ball over the touch-line, 
and award what is admittedly a free hit, 
is distinctly a hardship. 

In actual experiments made by clubs 
the consensus of expert opinion says 
that, while the hit in may be beneficial 
in the open and it does eliminate a good 
deal of ‘‘body”’ play, yet when the hit 
in is taken in the ‘‘ twenty-five,’’ it 
provides a most unfair advantage. A 
smart line of forwards with an equally 
intelligent half-back, could so receive 
the ball when on the run, dash into the 
circle and so place the goal at their 
mercy. This latter objection would 
appear to be the most cogent argument 
against its ultimate adoption. 

It is also recommended by the Rules 
Board that clubs should further experi- 
ment with the roll in from touch. This 
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is none other than the extension of the 
five yards’ line to that of eight or ten 
yards. Interesting experiments have 
already been made both with eight 
and with ten yards. The result has 
been that it has opened up a further 
interesting topic, and in practice it has 
been illustrated that the addition of 
three more yards to the existing five 
does really make a substantial differ- 
ence. It prevents overcrowding and 
‘‘bunching”’ up on the line, and as the 
players are forced to distribute them- 
selves at a greater distance, this, in it- 
self, tends to reduce the ‘‘body”’ play 
or obstruction which the supporters of 
the hit in quite correctly point out. 

In the legislation of any sport, it is 
often argued that it should be for the 
inexpert majority, as after all, it is the 
juniors who have to be considered. To 
this statement, I cannot myself sub- 
scribe. The gradual improvement of 
laws in any popular game must surely 
be in regard to the most expert expon- 
ents, and not the least expert. It can- 
not be admitted for a moment that, just 
because schoolboys or juniors cannot 
throw in correctly at Association foot- 
ball, or, that school or junior cricketers 
cannot avoid getting out I.b.w., these 
respective laws must be altered. The 
laws of every sport must and should be 
so framed in the general interests of the 
first-class players, i.e., those who are 
able to give them the most finished 
interpretation and skilful illustration. 

One of the main points put forward 
by the hit-in supporters is, owing to 
the rougher grounds of junior clubs in 
England, the roll in cannot be properly 
undertaken, that it is seldom skilfully 
performed and that being so, it ought 
to be removed from the laws and some- 
thing substituted which will make it 
much easier for the majority of hockey 
players to carry out. 
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Then on behalf of the thick and thin 
supporters of the roll in, the retort is 
sw.ft but courteous. It is said that, if 
umpires would insist on the roll in 
being carried out according to the law, 
one would hear little further about the 
matter. It is true that, even in first- 
class hockey—and the University 
teams are not exempt from the charge 
—so many half-backs do not under- 
stand the law, that they are permitted 
to bounce in the ball, or roll in a yard 
inside the line, in short, these breaches 
are simply winked at by the majority 
of umpires, and that through this 
weakness on the part of the officials, 
whose primary duty is to see the laws 
are correctly interpreted, these bad 
habits grow until many _half-backs 
know no better. 

There is much that is true in this 
latter contention, though some umpires 
I know absolutely insist on the roll in 
being properly executed and some are 
not above giving plain audible instruc- 
tion to the delinquents. If all players 
rolled in as skilfully as does C. T. A. 
Wilkinson, the English international 
and Hampstead half-back, or like A. 
D. Stocks, we should hear no more of 
this evergreen topic. 

The International Rules Board, 
however, have certainly adopted the 
most tactful course in requesting prac- 
tical experiments being conducted by 
leading clubs all over the kingdom this 
season, both with the hit in and by an 
extension of the present five yards’ 
line. Only by this series of experi- 
ments can a full and ripe expert 
opinion be collected and examined by 
the Rules Board which propose to 
give their final adjudication at the 
close of the present season. As there 
are tewo opposite schools of thought, 
the action of the Board is undoubtedly 
wise. In making a drastic change in 
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side-line methods, one needs to pro- 
ceed by graduated steps. The game is 
a fine one as it is, and nothing must 
be done in any way which might in 
the end prove to be inimical to its best 
interests. 

In view of the wide diversity of ex- 
pert opinion which exists, I have ap- 
proached various well-known _inter- 
national players and officials, and their 
views which are subjoined are certainly 
worthy of very careful study and con- 
sideration by both schools of thought. 
Such expressions of widely different 
opinions clearly emphasise how care- 
fully the legislators need to tread be- 
fore making the plunge either way at 
the close of the present season. 

Mr. S. H. Shoveller, the greatest 
centre-forward the game has known, 
says: ‘‘It is not easy to give an 
opinion as to whether the hit in will 
improve the game or not until we have 
given it more than one trial. With- 
out doubt, it will speed up the game 
(if that be needed) and I do not think 
that the side taking the free hit near 
their opponents’ circle will gain too 
much of an advantage, provided that 
the defence is quick to mark its men. 
Anyhow, it is, of course, the same for 
both sides. Even if the hit in is 
dropped, I am in favour of an eight 
yards’ line as opposed to five, as it will 
tend to minimize the number of times 
the ball is pushed over the line from 
the roll in and the extra three yards 
will give the forwards the necessary 
extra room in which to manceuvre.”’ 

Here, it will be observed that Mr. 
Shoveller is in favour of the extended 
five yards’ line to eight and in which 
experiment he was one of the partici- 
pants in a recent game. As he says, 
this additional three yards gives the 
opposing players more room and that 
is a vital point in its favour. 
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Now listen to what Mr. E. B. 
Crockford, the famous English inter- 
national centre-half says. Be it noted 
he is of the Midland school of thought 
and he is voicing the Midland expres- 
sion of opinion. He says: ‘* My own 
opinion with regard to the hit in is that 
its adoption would be entirely to the 
benefit of the game. There is often an 
irritating series of rolls in when, 
although perhaps a certain amount of 
ground is gained, much time is wasted 
which might be saved by a hit in. The 
main advantage, however, I consider 
lies in the fact that it is immeasurably 
easier to hit in than to roll in with a 
rigid observance of the rules and this 
with the more open game produced, 
incline me to my opinion. I do not see 
that the five yards’ rule need be altered, 
though it might perhaps be abolished.”’ 

Mr. Crockford’s contention here is 
that it is far easier to hit in than to roll 
in and the game is made more open. 

Now listen to what Mr. C. T. A. 
Wilkinson, the Surrey County cric- 
keter and English and Hampstead 
half-back who, in my judgment, is 
about the finest exponent of the roll in 
that I know in the country. Opinion 
from so high an authority of the roll in 
is invaluable. He says: ‘‘ The fault 
with the present method of returning 
the ball from the touch-line lies not 
with the rule governing it, but with 
the almost universal failure of plavers 
to realize, and their inability to ex- 
ploit, the possibilities of the situation. 
Many do not take the trouble to get 
into a position from which it is possible 
to roll in the ball, and, consequently, 
get no pace without infringing the 
rules. Few have any understanding 
with their own forwards. Fewer still 
either try, or are able to persuade their 
back to come up close to the throw in. 
As the latter is the one essential to all 
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‘throw in’ tactics, it is unfortunate that 
he usually is afraid to put sufficient 
trust in his own stickwork or the half- 
backs’ discretion. I do not think the 
substitution of a 1o yards’ line is 
necessary nor that it would open up 
the game more. It would limit the 
possibility of playing to the back and 
would encourage harder—which in 
many cases probably means illegal— 
throwing in. The substitution of a 
hit in would mean, generally speaking, 
brute force for cleverness; of accident, 
and would increase the number of 
occasions, already too large (as in free 
and corner hits), when the umpire has 
to stop the game or allow an advantage 
in power to be gained by an obvious 
breach of the ‘“‘sticks’’ rule. He 


usually adopts the latter course be- 
cause there is no danger in the stroke, 
and thus puts a thoroughly bad hitter 


on a par with a good one. Finally, a 
free hit is far too great a penalty to 
exact.” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s opinions are very 
practical and the sting of his criticism 
against the hit in is to be found in his 
last sentence, a view so many players 
hold after experiments have been 
made. 

Here is an Irish view expressed 
by that renowned Irish international, 
D. R. Rowlands. He says: ‘‘ I am 
certainly in favour of the hit in. 
The rule on the roll in is more 
abused than any other. The _ ball 
is hardly ever rolled with 
the mathematical precision required 
and the tendency encroach 
over the five vards’ line is most pro- 
nounced, causing delay. The hit in 
would make the game faster; the 
objectionable, though unintentional 
‘“‘bodv”’ play of a left half would be 
avoided, the wild back flipping and 
‘turning’ by left wing forwards would 


become unnecessary. The old dodge 
of the forward hitting the rolled in ball 
back to his half to be dangerously ‘fly- 
hitted’ into the centre, would receive 
its death knell. As this manoeuvre, on 
complete understanding, can be carried 
out almost repeatedly, would it not 
be better to allow the half-back to have 


_a free hit in at a stationary ball ?”’ 


Mr. Rowlands puts forward a strong 
case, and as he says the encroaching 
over the five yards’ line when the ball 
is being rolled in becomes very irritat- 
ing. That is very true. 

Mr. G. F. McGrath, the English 
international and Wimbledon forward, 
says: ‘‘ My own opinion at present is 
that the game would be opened up 
sufficiently if the five yards’ line were 
extended to say, 8 or 10 yards. If 
this were done, I think players would 
roll in, instead of bumping it, as in 
my opinion, half the bad rolling in is 
caused through the roller in attempting 
to get too much pace on the ball, as 
space is so limited.”’ 

Mr. McGrath is strong on the 
compromise. His club have already 
played the roll in under the extended 
eight yards, and it was regarded as 
completely satisfactory in that it pre- 
vented ‘‘bunching”’ up of the players, 
and there seemed less ‘‘body”’ play. 

Mr. R. S. Walters, a vice-president 
of the Hockey Association and presi- 
dent of the Midland Counties H.A., 
the strong camp of the hit-in advocates, 
says: ‘‘ Last season I saw this tried in 
several matches and my opinion is cer- 
tainly in favour. The roll in has for 
years been taken in a very casual, 
bumpy manner, and it is really only 
possible on first-class grounds. I found 
the hit in quickened the game, was not 
dangerous, and did not confer any un- 
due advantage to the side taking the 
hit. In present hockey, it is very 
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noticeable how few goals are scored 
from corners, and as a result of free 
hits taken near the circle. At the same 


time, I am opposed to any alteration in . 


laws, unless there is a consensus of 
opinion that the change will be bene- 
ficial, and I strongly recommend all 
clubs to give the hit in a trial this 
season.”’ 

This opinion is given after a series 
of experiments had been made in the 
Midlands, and, therefore, what Mr. 
Walters says is of the highest signi- 
ficance. He contends that the hit in 
from touch did not confer any undue 
advantage to the side taking the hit. 
That is the whole thing in a nutshell, 
and constitutes the main argument of 
the non-hitting-in school. 

And now let me give a Scottish 
opinion from one of the finest inter- 
national forwards that Scotland has 
yet produced, Mr. H. E. C. Bacon. 
He says: ‘‘ I think there is no ques- 
tion that the roll in is bad. It means 
the crowding on the touch-line of the 
opposing wing halves and the four for- 
wards of those wings. This causes the 
inside forwards to lose touch with their 
centre-forwards, confines the play and 
slows up the game. This is very evi- 
dent when the roll in is taken within a 
few yards of the goal-line. On the 
other hand, the hit in would not de- 
stroy the formation of a forward line 
to any great extent, although a hit in 
inside the ‘25’ line is inclined to 
penalise the defence rather heavily. 
Granting that there may be no other 
solution, I am inclined to favour the 
hit in as it would tend to keep the ball 
in open play, while it does not increase 
the disadvantage of the present system 
of rolling in. There is yet another 
reason in favour of this change in Scot- 
land, but being local, can have no bear- 
ing on the general question. In Scot- 
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land, it is difficult to obtain a really 
good hockey pitch and so, with the 
present bumpy grounds, a foul roll-in 
is more often than not due to the nature 
of the ground rather than to the fault 
of the roller in.” 

Mr. Bacon’s point about the rougher 
grounds in Scotland, as in other parts 
of the country, is a strong point put 
forward by the hit-in school, viz., that 
there are far more bad grounds in the 
kingdom than there are good ones, 
hence the hit in being of pene utility 
than the roll in. 

Then we have the opinion of Mr. J. 
E. Mills, who was capped on many 
occasions for Ireland in older days. 
He says: ‘‘I do not like the old roll in, 
but consider it fairer to both sides than 
the new suggestion of the hit in. 
Leaving aside the old way of rolling in, 
the new idea adds to the existing 
danger in hockey, and in most cases it 
is too drastic a penalty. Many cases 
of ‘touch’ are given away through 
accident. Take the case of a full back 
who, in trapping a hard hit near his 
own twenty-five, glances the ball into 
touch. The penalty now suggested is 
practically a free hit just the same as 
given for a deliberate foul. My idea 
is, however, that if a hit in were intro- 
duced, the stick should not be allowed 
to be carried higher than the knee—in 
other words, roll in the ball with the 
stick.” 

Mr. Mills puts forward a most im- 
portant suggestion in regard to restrict- 
ing the hit in from touch by not per- 
mitting the stick to rise above the knee 
in both the backward and forward 
swing, and that the stick should merely 
be used to roll in the ball, and not hit 
it in. This is quite a novel point and 
has not been put forward by any other 
expert. I wonder if this has ever 
occurred to the Midland school of 
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thought? The ideal to be reached in 
hockey is that the ball shall be touched 
only by the stick and not by hand or 
foot. This is still the view of many 
old players, and that opinion is, I be- 
lieve, shared by Mr. H. J. Greening, 
the present hon. secretary of the Inter- 
national Rules Board. 

Finally, it is well to furnish the 
opinion of one of the most qualified 
and best known hockey umpires in the 
country, viz., Mr. Alfred B. Osmond, 
of the Southern Counties Umpires’ 
Association. As an umpire he speaks 
feelingly as to the sins of players who 
refuse to carry out the rule as it stands. 
He says: ‘In the first place, why 
should a player be penalised for un- 
intentionally putting the ball into 
touch? I take it that quite 75 per cent. 
times, if not more, the ball goes into 
touch accidentally. An attacker is not 
penalised if he puts the ball over the 
goal line. I do not think a free hit 
will improve the game, but, of course, 
I am possibly open to conviction when 
I have seen it played by experts. It 
seems to me that the striking circle will 
be choked with plavers, both defenders 
and attackers. You will have more of 
a Rugby football ‘ scrum.’ If the ball 
is not hit there direct, it can easily be 
manceuvred there in one or two strokes. 
I rather agree with the idea of extend- 
ing the present five yards’ line to 8 or 
10. It would give more room and you 
would not get the ‘bunching’ and foul- 
ing as you do at present. I know that 
we umpires are blamed for infringe- 
ments out of touch, but spectators, 
players and some critics seem to forget 
that an umpire has power to use his 
discretion and not penalize a player 
when by so doing he is probably pena- 
lizing the non-offending side—a most 
difficult rule at times to obey as the 
game moves so quickly. Another point 


to observe, most players, spectators 
and some critics are not aware that an 
umpire can only give fouls in his own 
half. There is probably more fouling 
in the five yards’ line than anywhere 
else usually though of an unintentional 
character. But half the trouble is that 
the majority of halves, internationals 
included, have not studied the art of 
rolling in, and I feel sure that, if Mr. 
A. D. Stocks and Mr. C. T. A. Wil- 
kinson would hold night schools, in 
the Midlands particularly, for the pur- 
pose of instructing ‘ How to do it,’ as 
they are absolute experts, no altera- 
tion in the present rule would be 
necessary.” 

Mr. Osmond’s views are of primary 
importance as he is the man who sees 
and knows when umpiring what does 
take place and how players persistently 
decline to roll in correctly. His 
humorous dig at the Midlands, the 
home of the suggested hit in, must be 
merely taken in the spirit in which it is 
given, because Mr. Osmond numbers 
many hockey friends in that part of 
England, and he is a past master in 
the art of ‘‘ leg pulling.” 

In quoting the views of various 
famous players and officials, the dif- 
ferent veins of thought will be noted. 
It shows how sharply divided in 
opinion the two opposite camps hap- 
pen to be. The case for the retention 
of the roll in by an extended line re- 
quires careful consideration just as the 
request for the complete hit-in contains 
many good salient features for its 
adoption. The continuous  experi- 
ments being carried out this season 
should, when collected, prove of a 
most informative nature to the Inter- 
national Rules Board, and it is to be 
hoped that many may be ultimately 
published as the hockey public would 
be immensely interested. 
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ie was a calm clear night. The 
heavy summer air, redolent of 
scented pollens, lay upon the earth like 
some languorous perfume. The sky, 
luminous with a tense indescribable 
blue, was studded and spangled with 
glittering sequin-like stars. The tall 
poplars along the pavé road threw 
their huge shadows across the stubble 
field, making the squat little corn- 
stooks ungainly and grotesque. The 
moon, its clear face unveiled by even 
the filmiest of cloudlets, shone down 
serene and untroubled. In the little 
copse by the roadside vibrant animal 
life was rustling and bustling in the 
thick lush undergrowth. In _ the 
branches above the nightingale poured 
forth his golden-throated melody, 
letting each plaintive note hang inter- 
minably suspended from the deep 
cerulean blue, finally to sigh away into 
silence with the sobbing of a breaking 
heart. The silence was everywhere 
when he ceased his song, a silence so 
heavy as almost to be tangible, save 
where, from the far distant north a 
low grumble as of some muttering 
thunderstorm reached the ear. Idyllic 
peace, one would have said, had not 
the very peacefulness contained some 
sinister note, like the awed hush of 
Nature immediately before some 
bursting cataclysm. 

In the stubble field the battery made 
a huge straggling black blotch against 
the pools of moonlight that flooded 
the countryside. The six guns were 
parked together at one end of the 
blotch, their polished breech-rings 
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gleaming like molten silver, the wheels 
casting huge spidery shadows lap- 
ping and interlapping like grim fan- 
tastic fingers, while the delicate pieces 
and their long straight shadows 


pointed irrevocably and  uncom- 
promisingly towards the east. 

The horse-lines lay between the 
guns and the roadway—three long 
steel wire cables stretched taut be- 
tween the first line wagons—each with 
some sixty gleaming head-chains and 
some sixty huddled forms. Silently 
they lay there, those equine gunners, 
save where one, more restless than his 
fellows, would awkwardly stretch him- 
self and patiently wish for the old 
accustomed stall and bedding once 
more. 

Behind the horses their harness, 
neatly piled and ready to be slipped 
on again in a moment, should it be 
required. 

Behind the harness the men, muffled, 
huddled figures, lying silent, dream- 
ing perhaps of the morrow and what 
it would bring to them. Here and 
there the fitful flicker of a match or the 
glowing pin-point of a cigarette. The 
slow-measured tread of the picquet, 
endlessly peering and examining the 
horse-lines to see that no slipped head- 
collar had freed some wild rebellious 
spirit, or that none of the standing 


forms was chafing on the cold steel 


cable. 

Tied not to the common horse-lines 
but to the felloe of a firing battery 
wagon wheel, a solitary horse rest- 
lessly awaited the dawn. A person of 
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some importance this—no mere team 
horse to herd in with the others on the 
steel cable—the Section Commander’s 
charger. Somehow or other he 
seemed possessed of some pulsing 
fever of excitement. Sleep refused to 
visit his seething brain as he stood 
there, restlessly shifting his weight 
from one straight foreleg to another. 
The picquet watched him for a 
moment from the end of the _ horse- 
lines. 

“* Seems to guess there’s somethink 
up,’’ he murmured to himself, ‘ ’e’s 
a proper ’andful, ’e is—a proper 
’andful! ”’ 

Then, turning once more, he re- 
sumed his watchful march up and 
down those silent huddled lines. 


Meanwhile, the ‘‘proper ’andful’s”’ 
mind was working in retrospective 
channels. 

A funny business this, being tied 
up to a wagon wheel under the open 
sky,—like manoeuvres, only somehow 
it seemed different. Perhaps ‘‘ Our 
Bloke ”’ would explain it all soon. He 
hoped so; didn’t like not having 
things explained to him. 

Who was that whinnying over in 
the left section lines? Sounded like 
Wilhelmina. Her voice was very like 
his mother’s, —extraordinary resem- 
blance! He could remember his 
mother quite well—placid, gentle old 
mare. How shiny her flanks used to 
look as he, all head and legs, used to 
crop the cool luscious grass by her 
side in that far-off Leicestershire 
paddock ! 

He remembered how cross she had 
been with him when he made himself 
ill through eating too many of the 
sweet apples that used to drop on their 
side of the high paling from the tree 
in the orchard the other side. Awfully 


cross! Said he might have died. 
Well he hadn’t, anyhow. Still it was 
a silly thing to do—to eat too many. 

There used to be starlit nights, just 
like this, in that old paddock. How 
he used to huddle in to her side to 
keep himself warm! How he used 
to buck and kick and race round and 
round the tall palings in the bright 
light of the dawn! She used to be 
awfully proud of him then. What 
had happened to her now, he 
wondered ? 

And then the daily visit from the 
old man and that evil-faced devil the 
head groom. The old man was very 
old and feeble—much too old to be 
breeding horses. Past his prime, 
almost in his second childhood—he 
had thought so at the time. 

And the hellish fuss they had had 
with him, breaking him in. That 
groom had been a beast! Lots of 
horses had told him since, that break- 
ing-in was a rather terrifying affair, 
but still not really so very bad. But 
he could only remember pain and 
sullen misery. The poor little old 
Shetland pony that used to pull the 
little trap had warned him, one day 
when they were scrunching apples to- 
gether, that the head groom was a 
bully. 

So he was too, the pony had been 
quite right—nothing but cuts with 
that cursed whip and jags in the 
mouth from those long lunging reins 
until he was so sullen and mutinous 
that the training would have to be 
abandoned for the day. 

‘* He’s a devil incarnate, that there 
Red Raven, if you’ll excuse me say- 
ing so, Sir,’”? the beast had said one 
day to the old man. 

Devil incarnate! The old man was 
so blind and foolish that he could not 
see that every horse in his stables, 
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from the big cart-horse to the little 
pony, had a jaded, nervous, sullen 
look that no horse should ever wear. 
Devil incarnate ! 

One day, too, he had been taker 
out for a ride by this smug-faced scul- 
lion, and because he had shied at < 
silly piece of paper by the roadside, 
purely from joie de vivre and light. 
hearted skittishness,—besides it was 
the sort of piece of paper that every 
self-respecting horse ought to have 
shied at on a frosty morning—he had 
been jagged in the mouth till he was 
almost mad with pain and cuffed about 
the head, the one place where no horse 
should be hit. 

Anyhow, he had put paid to his 
account. That night he had come 
into his loose box and slashed him 
with a heavy-thonged hunting crop. 

devil incarnate! larn 
you! ”’ he had said. 

And then he’d got him! Fair and 
square in the face with both hind 
hoofs. 

They’d buried him two days later. 
He remembered neighing the 
funeral cortége as it started from the 
groom’s cottage. 

And then things changed for the 
better. They had, with much diffi- 
culty, packed him into a_ strange 
snorting devil called a “ train’ and 
he had been taken to a place by the 
name of ‘‘ Tatter-sall’s,’’ where he 
had been received and looked after by 
funny little horsey men with cunning 
faces and racy little billycock hats. 
They had treated him well there, but 
his whole outlook on life had been 
soured, and he had laid back his ears 
and shown them the whites of his eyes 
till they had put him away in a special 
box. Then, some two mornings later, 
crowds of men, all very smartly and 
neatly dressed, had come and_ had 


peered at him through the top half 
of the loose-box door. ‘‘ Red Raven 
’e is, Sir, No. 126 on the list. I 
wouldn’t get too close to them ’eels, 
Sir, if I was you. A ’ot bit of goods, 
’e is,’’ had said one of the little billy- 
cock men. 

Later in the morning, when for the 
moment he was being left alone, 
“Our Bloke,’’ as he later grew to 
know him, had arrived. He had 
opened the door and walked straight 
up to him, and had gently scratched 
his poll, where all horses, though 
some pretend not, love to be scratched, 
and had said :— 

Hullo, Big ’Orse ! 
this morning? ”’ 

And then he had felt his straight 
unblemished legs, looked at his teeth 
quite calmly and gently, stroked his 
sheeny, satiny red chestnut coat and 
had said : 

“Do we like one another, 
’Orse? ”” 

And they had—had 
another immensely. 
Bloke ”’ had said : 

a topper, Big ’Orse! ”’ 
and had gone away. 

And presently he had come back 
again with all the others and every- 
one had looked at him.from a respect- 
ful distance. And a little red-faced, 
redder-nosed man had said : 

‘““Next on the list, No. 126, 
Gentlemen. Red Raven, a four-year- 
old chestnut gelding, the property of 
Mr. Durnford-Burnett, Melton Mow- 
bray.”’ And then everyone had 
shouted sudden things at the little 
red-faced man, who had _ suddenly 
said: 

Going—going—gone! ”’ 

And then they had all gone away 
except ‘‘ Our Bloke ’? who had come 
in to him and had said: 
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“Well, I hope we’ll get on all 
right together, Big ’Orse.”’ 

And then, in a strange snorting 
devil called a ‘‘ train,’’ he had sat in 
his horse-box and told him most 
amusing stories all the time, which 
makes it much pleasanter to travel in 
a strange snorting devil called a 
train.” 

Wonderful days had _ ensued. 
Really quite wonderful days! He 
had been put in a comfy stable with 
two other horses, both very friendly 
and agreeable. And ‘‘ Our Bloke ”’ 
had always been coming in at the 
most unexpected and _ delightful 
moments, and had talked to them all 
about most diverting and interesting 
things, and had let them nuzzle all 
over him to find the biscuits and 
apples that he had hidden in his 
pockets. 

And then he had been introduced 


to the battery and had gone out on 
drill orders and parades till he had 
realised that he was now no longer a 
mere civilian, but a most important 


person in the Military World—be- 
longing to the Section Commander of 
the finest Section of the finest Battery 
of the finest Regiment in the world— 
the Regiment whose only battle 
honour is their motto—‘‘ Ubique.”’ 

How he got to love it, the rattle and 
the dust and the straining teams with 
their ominous silent weapons bounc- 
ing along behind them! How he 
loved the dark blue and gold of the 
review order and the thunder of the 
hoofs as the battery swung into per- 
fect line to gallop past. 

And then, one cold misty winter’s 
morning he had been taken out to a 
thing called a ‘“‘ meet,’’ and had 
realised that till then he had never 
really lived. 

The excitement of the whole affair ! 


“‘ Our Bloke ”’ in pink and a top-hat. 
The excited happy gathering of men 
and horses at the little public-house at 
the cross-roads. The sharp tang of 
the air as they waited there, im- 
patiently pawing the muddy road. 
The arrival of the huntsmen—little 
keen-eyed men with coats the colour 
of brown oak-leaves, and faces the 
colour of mahogany. And the hounds 
that came with them. Lean, whip- 
corded, soft padding fellows, their 
wonderfully intelligent faces alive 
with the realisation of their own im- 
portance at the meeting, and the desire 
to get to work! 

The moving off along the narrow 
briar-hedged lane, brown fallen leaves 
whirling and dancing in _ fantastic 
spirals to the wind’s piping. The 
seemingly interminable wait outside 
the glistening dew-spangled covert, 
the frenzied pawing at the soft earth; 
the steadying words from ‘‘ Our 
Bloke ’’ above the sudden twang of 
that wonderful horn—a noise which 
made something suddenly ball up in 
your throat and cause you to go 
’’—like that ! 

The wavering, quavering notes of a 
hound, rising like banshee moans 
upon the moist air. 

The growing crescendo as hound 
after hound found that coveted scent, 
the crash of noise as the whole 
orchestra suddenly burst into music, 
the low brown form slinking away 
from the covert, across the neighbour- 
ing field, the sudden ear-splitting yell 
from ‘‘ Our Bloke,’’ making him 
buck and prance with excitement, the 
meaning of which he scarcely under- 
stood, then the murmured exhorta- 
tion. 

“Right oh, Big ’Orse! 
go! 


The seizing hold of the snaffle; the 
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wild, furious ecstasy of the mad 
gallop; the hedges flung behind them 
in great springing curves through the 
ever misty air; the chequer-board 
country stretching out for mile after 
mile before them, till the distant 
heights of Brenton Hill, looking 
faintly blue, met the horizon. Mile 
after mile, hedge after hedge, gal- 
loping on and on for ever and ever, 
and then the kill, with the panting 
hounds flinging themselves full 
length upon the wet ground, their red 
tongues lolling out of their grinning 
muzzles, and their hot flanks sending 
up shadowy spirals of steam! The 
priceless words of praise from the 
muddy, hot, excited master! The 
long hack home through the early 
afternoon gloom, tired but so glori- 
ously happy, the splashy, sloppy 
slush of the road, the little songs of 
the cheery voice above him, of which 
he could only remember one little 
snatch ! 

The looming up through the dusk 
of the dear old stables, the envious 
remarks of Dimple and Monstrosity, 
the thick bed-straw welcoming his 
tired limbs, the sound deep sleep ; hap- 
piness, oh! happiness beyond all 
telling ! 

Then the day of the Regimental 
Point-to-Point. The crowds! The 
shouting! The jostling! The num- 
bered saddle cloth! ‘‘ Our Bloke ”’ 
looking rather worried and anxious, 
with a fictitious air of cheeriness as 
he superintended the saddling up! 
The long gruelling race in the sticky, 
heavy going, lying about fifth but 
going well within himself till he 
should be called upon to make his 
effort ! 

The gradual going-up as the pace 
slackened a little! Fourth! Third! 
Second! Level with the leader! The 


huge hedge that formed the last jump 
looming up dark and enormous before 
them, the final leap as it and the 
wicked-looking ditch passed beneath 
them, the swampy, soft, treacherous 
landing, a little sprawly, but still full 
of fight, the whispered word so close 
into his ear! The last desperate effort 
in response, blood throbbing in_ his 
head, eyes blurring with the strain as 
he shot ahead! ‘The shouts from the 
rails ! 

Red Raven wins !’’ they shouted. 
Raven wins! ”’ 

Fame, pride, achievement, 
success ! 

The miserable day out hunting 
when the cunningly concealed wire 
took him just below the knees and 
they rolled over together in a stupen- 
dous purler. No more hunting that 
season, for a broken collar bone takes 
some time to mend. 

Finally, in the midst of summer, 
the sudden rude shaking of that 
gloriously happy routine, the bustling 
to and fro, the emptying of ‘‘ Mob. 
Stores ’’ and the laying bare of the 
Quarter Bloke’s jealously guarded 
secrets. The long and serious discus- 
sion with the harassed master as_ to 
whether old Bruiser was not too old 
to go on active service, the parade at 
some unearthly hour of the morning, 
vehicles loaded up with strange un- 
accustomed articles. The wemen in 
the pale light of growing dawn, brave 
but tear-stained. 

The air of seriousness pervading | 
everyone! Strange snorting devils 
called ‘‘ trains! ’’ Strange swaying 
pitching devils called ‘‘ ships ”’ that 
gave one a rather squeamish, funny- 
inside feeling ! 

Crowds of funny people where they 
landed, laughing, cheering, chatter- 
ing, kissing, flowers put in his brow- 
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band, flowers that tickled his broad 
forehead! Most unsoldierly! Long 
rough slippery cobbled roads, lined 
with trim poplars at regular intervals. 
Funny days these last few had been 
—funny days! What could it be all 
about ? 

It was getting much lighter now. 
The eastern sky was changing from 
blue to lemon. How the birds were 
chattering in the copse! In another 
hour or so they’d come to feed him. 
He was glad. He wanted his early 
morning feed. How he would scrunch 
those oats ! 


We shall have to move back,’’ 
said the Section Commander, peering 
carefully over the corn-stook behind 
which he and his little party lay hid. 

“We shall have to move back. 
Send down ‘ To retire, prepare to 
and signal up our 
horses. They’re coming on_ too 
damned fast for my liking! ”’ 

He gazed anxiously at the thin 
brown line of freshly turned earth 
some two hundred yards in front of 
him. The line was spitting and 
cracking with incessant rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Towards it were 
surging masses of grey figures 
coming on at a steady double. Fleecy, 
innocent-looking clouds of dead white 
smoke, born of a sudden flash in mid- 
air, showed where the shrapnel was 
doing its ghoulish task. From_be- 
hind the crest came the ear-splitting 
double crack of the guns, spitting out 
their leaden venom at, ‘ gun-fire,’ 
their fastest possible rate. 

The front ranks of that grey mass 
swathed in the drifting smoke, dis- 
solved and melted away again and 
again only to be reformed and rein- 
vigorated by the ceaseless stream of 


limber up!’ 


reinforcements surging up in rear. 
Bullets swept across that stubble-field, 
pinging past the corn-stook with a 
noise like a cracked whip. 

Reverberating crashes and great 
gouts of black oily smoke showed 
where the hostile guns were searching 
for the venom-spitting battery. 

*‘ Horses are up, Sir,’’ said the 
signaller. 

“All right. Send down ‘ Cease 
firing! Limber up!’ ’’ answered the 
officer. 

‘“ Leave Smith and my horse be- 
hind the ridge and get back to the 
battery.” 

The signaller went. The Section 
Commander, after watching the grey 
mass for some moments in its slow 
but steady advance against the de- 
fiantly crackling brown line of freshly 
turned earth, moved back towards the 
ridge behind him. 


. 


There was “‘ Our Bloke ’’ at last! 
Thank Heavens! Now perhaps they 
would get away from this terrifying 
noise. He didn’t mind confessing 
that it frightened him. He didn’t 
understand what was_ happening. 
What were those appalling crashes 
that rose in great columns of filthy- 
smelling smoke, from the very bosom 
of the earth? Crash! There was 
another, quite close to them. He 
whinnied with fright. Why didn’t 
“Our Bloke” stop them? They 
frightened him. Here he was at last ! 

“‘ Hullo, Big ’Orse,’’ he said, quite 
casually, just like that. ‘‘ Hullo, Big 
*Orse.’’ It was silly of him, but he 
couldn’t stop trembling. Silly, 
wasn’t it? A cold sweat was oozing 
through his coat, robbing it of all its 
glossiness. 

Now they were off at last, thank 


ae 


God! Funny, his legs seemed all 
out of control. He wished this 
trembling would stop! 

Suddenly the whole world dis- 
solved into one huge _ appalling 
cataclysmic roar, and a pain such as 
he had never dreamed possible shot 
through his flank like a red-hot spear. 
Terror laid her icy fingers on _ his 
heart—frank, primitive, uncontrollable 
equine terror. There was no more 
weight on his back. He was gallop- 
ing—galloping as fast as he could— 
away from these awful noises—away, 
anywhere, only away! Foam slavered 
from his muzzle, the sword danced 
about madly in the frog on the near 
side. On, on, galloping like one 
possessed ! 

‘The noises receded into the dis- 
tance, he suddenly came to himself. 
Where was ‘‘ Our Bloke ’’? Where 
was he? Why wasn’t he here, on his 
back? Suddenly he felt, without 
knowing why, that ‘‘ Our Bloke ”’ 
was in trouble. Perhaps those noises 
had hurt him. The warm sticky 
blood from the wound in his flank 
was trickling down his off hind leg. 
“Our Bloke’? was in trouble. He 
must go back to him. He _ snorted 
wildly with terror at the very thought 
-of those noises. No matter, he must 
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go back to him. ‘‘ Our Bloke” 
wanted him, he was in trouble. Noises 
or no noises, he must see that ‘‘ Our 
Bloke ’’ was all right! Yes, this was 
the way, he remembered that gate- 
way. Now then, through the gap in 
the hedge and straight for the edge of 
the copse! Why were all the men 
lying about on the ground? These 
noises were awful! Round the edge 
of the copse and then straight for the 
lonely thorn bush! MHere was a line 
of brown soldier men. They were 
trying to stop him! He avoided them 
easily enough and thudded on. He 
ought to be just about here? Where 
was he? Couldn’t be far from here! 
Just about here somewhere... . 

There he was! Lying on the 
ground! How white his face was! 
What was all that red stuff round 
him? He’d looked rather like that, 
only not so bad, when they’d come 
that purler. He had opened his eyes, 
he’d seen him! He was saying some- 
thing ! 

“ Hullo, Big ’Orse, what a bloody 
awful toss! ”’ 

He had closed his eyes again. Red 
Raven knew just what to say to that. 
He said it, quite loudly and distinctly, 
all he could remember, but I don’t 
think his master ever heard him. 


CHE HILL 


THE RAIDERS OF THE SARHAD. By Brig- 
adier General R. E. H. Dyer, C.B. 
London. Witherby. (15s. net.) 

F any ingenious and imaginative 
novelist, possessed of a knowledge of 
military matters and of the Baluchi- 

Persian border, had set himself to pro- 

duce an exciting story, the result might 

very closely have resembled General 

Dyer’s book. Luck certainly aided his 

wonderful adventure, but he owed his 

victory, as indeed his life and that of 
his followers, to readiness of resource 
and indomitable courage. His expedi- 


tion was indeed a veritable triumph of 


bluff, and the narrative gains by the 
simplicity with which it is related. It 
was towards the end of February, 1916, 
that the then Colonel Dyer was entrusted 
with charge of the military operations in 
South-East Persia, where the Sarhad 
tribe had been beguiled into helping the 
Germans, an attempt which succeeded 
in a great measure bcause the Bosche 
agents had told the tribes that the 
Kaiser William was converted to Islam- 
ism. The Colonel perceived that his 
position would be much strengthened if 
he were a General, and the promotion 
wh‘ch he so thoroughly deserved was 
happily forthcoming on his suggestion. 
Not many officers, we take it, gain rank 
thus ! 

He set off on his long expedition in a 
motor, which, as it turned out, was for- 
tunate, in spite of the fact that he ex- 
perienced trouble at an early period of 
the expedition; for his chauffeur had left 
the petrol tap turned on and it seemed 
beyond the limits of possibility that any 
spirit could be found in the desert. By a 


miraculous chance on stopping at a rest- 
house at Yadgar a row of tins was seen 
in an otherwise empty room. The 
General knew that petrol was sometimes 
carried in similar tins, and to the enorm- 
ous relief of master and servant, it was 
discovered that the drums actually con- 
tained what they so ardently desired to 
find. There were seven of these drums 
with four gallons in each! Without this 
petrol they would have had to walk over 
two hundred miles, besides abandoning 
the car, which was to prove exceedingly 
useful in quite another way than as a 
convenience of travel. A raider chief 
was persuaded that streams of bullets 
flew from the holes in the radiator. 

Here the expedition nearly came to an 
end. The road, intersected by nullahs, 
became so bad that it was seen to be 
dangerous to proceed. The car would 
almost inevitably be overturned; and 
while wondering what was the best thing 
to do they heard voices—in all proba- 
bility, as it seemed to them, the voices 
of enemies. The General called out to 
them, and was answered, ‘‘ I am Idu of 
the Chagai Levies, friendly to the 
British Government! ’’ On being asked 
what he was doing Idu replied that he 
and his two companions had come out to 
fight the intruder under the impression 
that ‘‘ he was a German airship.’’ They 
were on the point of shooting the 
General by mistake. Idu, the chronicler 
declares, was man in a_million.’’ 
He did the most invaluable service; in 
fact, in no small ‘measure he ensured 
the success of the campaign. 

The enemy was on the alert. One 
chieftain, Jiand Khan, was out with a 
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force of over 2,000 men, ready to dis- 
pose of the British invaders, and General 
Dyer began to reckon his forces. Small 
detachments had reached him. He 
called out ordering all the men who had 
ever fired a shot in their lives to fall 
out, and the number who obeyed was 
just nine! All the men available, it 
should have been said, were collected at 
Kacha, so that Jiand’s two thousand 
were opposed by the nine more or less 
trained soldiers, 65 untrained soldiers, 
two Maxim guns, 17 cavalrymen, a dozen 
or fifteen of Idu’s Chagai Levies, and 
17 Sawars of the 28th Light Cavalry. 
Only bluff could save the situation, but 
emphatically General Dyer was the right 
man for the desperate work in hand. 
For details of what happened readers 
may be referred to the book. The 
account is too good to summarise 
further than to say that General Dyer 
with his handful of men—a very small 
handful—attacked Jiand’s position, and 
the multitude fled with a loss of seven 
killed. On the British side there was a 
single casualty, and that the writer sus- 
pects was brought about by one of his 
own untrained infantrymen. One 
prisoner, whom the General afterwards 
judiciously released, stated that 7oo of 
Jiand’s men had fallen, to which the 
General replied that the statement was 
nonsense-—7,000 would have _ been 
nearer the mark.’’ No sort of trust 
could be placed in the Raider Chiefs, 
who swore fidelity and broke their oaths 
within a few hours, to express repent- 
ance and again to act treacherously; but 
in spite of everything complete success 
attended the campaign. This is em- 
phatically a book to be read. 


THe Escapinc 
Late Major R.A.F. London. John 
Lane. The Bodley Head. (7s. 6d.) 
In July 1916 Major Evans was flying 

when something happened to his 

machine. The engine suddenly stopped 
at 4,000 feet, and on reaching earth 
without any serious mishap he was 
captured. .Having been put in prison, 


By A. J. Evans, 


the Major’s one thought was to find a 
way out of it, and to this he sedulously 
devoted himself, to succeed after a 
variety of failures. There were plenty of 
other prisoners eager to help him and 
themselves, and he had not been long in 
the enemy camp before he joined in an 
attempt to tunnel a way out. This 
proved a failure; but in company with a 
Belgian named Kicq, who was as game 
and as ingenious as his English friend, 
he got away. It seems marvellous that 
Major Evans should have found his 
way about the country day after day, 
especially as the fact of his dragging a 
heavy bag through the fields might well 
have created suspicton. Nevertheless he 
passed through Germany and arrived 
within twenty yards of the Dutch border. 
He believed that he had achieved his 
purpose. He had apparently to do no- 
thing but cross the road and make his 
way through the thick undergrowth on 
the further side to be free. But the 
fates were against him; he was arrested, 
and escorted by five men and an N.C.O. 
to Briggen, his guards having undone 
his braces and all the buttons of his 
trousers, which, therefore, he had to 
hold up as he walked. 

The Major was far from desponding. 
‘* Although I was bitterly disappointed,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ I did not feel it so much at 
the time as afterwards, and really en- 
joyed the whole experience more than 
seems to be possible.’’ In the struggle 
his head had been badly cut, a part of 
the experience which one would imagine 
he could hardly have enjoyed much! 
Graphic descriptions are given of life in 
the prison camps, and one can _ well 
understand the eagerness to get away 
from them. Attempts to escape were 
often successful. One man had slipped 
off dressed as a German officer, another 
had passed the gates in a dirty clothes 
basket, yet another had been wheeled 
out of camp hidden in a muck tub, and 
an ingenious officer had painted his face 
green to look like a water lily, and had 
swum the moat in daylight under the 
sentry’s nose! The jailors had not an 
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altogether pleasant time of it. One 
Frenchman, Colonel Tardieu, would have 
no truck with the Germans. He pro- 
tested vehemently against such insults as 
being asked to sit at the same table as 
the German officer who was guarding 
him on a railway journey. He said that 
eating at the same table was in a way a 
sign of friendship, and to ask a French 
colonel to eat with a German was an 
insult. 

Major Evans and his companions in 
Room 45 formed themselves into the 
Escaping Club, which gives its name to 
the book. Rough times as he experi- 
enced he declares that they had enormous 
fun over their preparations. The idea 
now was to make a hole through the 
wall, and this vast labour was duly ac- 
complished, the trouble being that it 
was, of course, necessary to hide the 
work that was being done, so that a 
glance at the place would not cause sus- 
picion when officers and guards came 
round. Kicq was one of the members. He 


made up like a German Unteroffizier, 
the badge in front of his pork-pie cap 


being imitated by painted paper. This 
came to nothing, but in the end an op- 
portunity occurred somewhat unexpec- 
tedly. While being transferred to 
another camp Major Evans jumped out 
of the carriage window, and the latter 
part of the book deals with his adven- 
tures night by night for the eighteen 
nights which passed before, to his in- 
tense joy, he found himself in Switzer- 
land. The work gives a vivid idea of 
the gallantry, ingenuity and good 
humour with which tht prisoners com- 
ported themselves. They were not to 
be daunted. It is to be hoped that 
enough has been said to induce readers 
to make acquaintance with the narrative. 


THe East AFRICAN FORCE, 1915-1919. 
By Brigadier-General C. P. Fendall, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. London. 
Witherby. 1921. 16s. 

General Fendall’s record of the 

doings of the East African force is a 

valuable contribution to. military his- 


tory, though he has not the exciting 
adventures to relate which afforded such 
excellent material for the writers of the 
two works discussed on previous pages. 
The author saw no actual fighting, and 
what strikes one chiefly is the able way 
in which our soldiers in the field overcame 
apparently insuperable difficulties, in spite 
of the hindrance rather than help which 
came from the War Office. General 
Hoskins had evolved order out of chaos, 
and was well on the way to accomplish 
the object of the campaign when he was 
superseded by General Van Deventer, 
who is described as ‘* very shy of talking 
English, so that all business with his 
English speaking staff had to be carried 
on by an interpreter.’’ Some of the offi- 
cers in command of detachments had been 
reduced to despair. One of them com- 
plained that his men were being starved, 
and that they could not go on unless 
necessaries were sent up tothem. ‘‘ His 
messages became more and more abrupt, 
till they might have been regarded as 
rude. When the weather improved and 
the road was considered to be quite pass- 
able he came back over the road, 
so was able to judge what the diffi- 
culties had been for himself. In fact 
even then he found them sufficiently 
formidable. On arrival at G.H.Q. he 
went round all the officers he had 
bombarded with his complaints and asked 
to be allowed to withdraw everything he 
had said. He declared that ‘‘now he had 
seen the road his only wonder was that 
anything at all had been got up.’ ’’ The 
road ran for many miles through sticky 
mud, and water so deep that the porters 
were walking for whole marches up to 
their armpits. Naturally they went sick 
and died at an alarming rate. But the 
War Office seemed to imagine that cam- 
paigning was quite a simple business. 


Rucsy Footsatt Ur To Date. By E. 
H. D. Sewell. London. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1912. 16s. 

This is essentially a book for Rugby 
footballers and not for the general reader, 
but it is one which will appeal strongly to 
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those for whom it is intended. Mr. 
Sewell has gone on the principle of ob- 
taining trom famous players descriptions 
of their methods in the various positions 
in which they have made their names, to- 
gether with accounts of Rugby at home 
and abroad. Thus ‘‘ Modern Forward 
Play ’’ is treated by Lieut. Colonel W. 
S. B. Craven, R.A., D.S.O., C. H.. Pill- 
man and P. J. Ebdon. The chapter on 
‘* The Pivot Position ’’ is by T. H. Vile 
and W. J. Martin, ‘‘ The Three-quarter 
Game ”’ by E. Gwyn Nicholls and Dr. E. 
T. Morgan, ‘‘ The Last Line’ by H. T. 
Gamlin and the author. The author also 
contributes a chapter quaintly entitled 
‘‘ How to... ,’’ and there are other 
chapters on the game in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, France, etc. Probably this is the 
first time that a Bishop has devoted him- 
self to composition on football. The 


Bishop of Bloemfontein, the Rev. W. J. 
Carey, writes, however, ‘‘ Recollections 
of ’Varsity ’Football.”’ 

Mr. Sewell may well be proud of his 


team, but it would have been as well if 
he had left others to eulogise them. When 
an Editor states that ‘‘a better, a 
sounder, a more comprehensive, and a 
more interesting paper has never been 
published ’’ one feels that he is off-side. 
Rugby Football we are told is governed 
by Five Precepts. ‘‘ The first is: Never 
dispute the referee’s decision. The 
second is: Keep on-side. The third is: 
Tackle low; an opponent is always dan- 
gerous while still on his feet. The fourth 
is: Never shout for a pass unless you are 
in a better position that your fellow who 
has the ball. The fifth is: Keep your 
mouth shut; all good athletes breathe 
through their nostrils.’’. We should have 
thought that there were one or two other 
Precepts, but perhaps these suffice. The 
names of the contributors will of course 
speak for themselves, and we cannot pre- 
tend to deal with the work in detail. The 
Bishop’s chapter will be read by many 


because he is a Bishop, but without that 
it would have equal value, for he played 
from ’94—7, and coached from 1908—14. 


By Locu anp Stream. Angling Sketches. 
By R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc. Lon- 
don. Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

On taking up this book we were inclined 
to wonder whether there was really room 
for another volume on fishing, but we 
read on with interest and are more than 
willing to answer the query in the affirma- 
tive as regards Mr. Bridgett’s work. The 
volume it appears is a reprint from the 
Glasgow Herald, but none the worse for 
that reason if those who open it have not 
met the chapters in the Northern journal. 
The author writes distinctly well, though 
some of his observations are a little puz- 
zling, as for instance the reference to 
‘“ Loch Leven, where every man’s desire 
is to catch fish more than to fish.’’ We 
understand the distinction, but not why 
it should apply to that particular sheet 
of water? ~Mr. Bridgett will interest 
brother anglers whilst affording valuable 
instruction to novices. Fishing, we are 
inclined to think, is one of the few things 
which can be learnt at least in a great 
measure from books. Mr. Bridgett has 
an eye for the picturesque, as well as for 
life on the banks of loch and river. One 
of his pleasantest chapters is the brief one 
on ‘‘ Bird-watching.’’ Another entitled 
‘“ Why Salmon Take ’’ may well provoke 
controversy. Mr. Bridgett’s reasoning 
appears to us to be sound. ‘‘ Dry Fly or 
Wet Fly? ”’ is the title of one essay; the 
author’s tastes are catholic. We are 
taken to Loch Ard, Loch Lubnaig, Loch 
Nubhair, Loch Leven, Loch Tay, Loch 
Lyon, Loch Earn, Loch Katrine, Loch 
Dochart, to the Clyde, the Upper Tweed, 
the Braes o’ Balquhidder and other places 
where Mr. Bridgett has pursued his sport, 
and we find him an extremely agreeable 
companion. The illustrations, well chosen, 
are also extraordinarily well produced. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


Montru’s Car AND MARINE Motor SHow. 


HE ig21 Motor Exhibition at 

Olympia and the White City open 
daily from November 4th to 12th inclu- 
sive, has probably been more keenly 
anticipated than any of the long series 
which have preceeded it. It is unlikely 
that the colossal crowds which attended 
the first post-war Show in 1919 will be 
seen in the two halls this year, for which 
everyone who goes there with serious 
intent, not to mention the tradesmen who 
are there all the time will be profoundly 
thankful. The 1919 Show, and to a 
lesser extent that of last year, were in 
many respects abnormal. 
from wartime suppression there was 
much irresponsible enthusiasm which one 
may now say was never anticipated to 
help the motor trade or to result in heavy 
recruiting to the ranks of practical motor- 
ists. There are more motorists, both car 
owners and motor cyclists, in the British 
Isles to-day than at any previous period, 
and every genuine enthusiast will hope 
that the benefits of this wonderful recrea- 
tion will claim many new adherents in the 
coming season. But the motoring en- 
thusiast of this end of 1921 is much more 
soberly enthusiastic than could be said of 
many people two years ago. To take but 
one point, the question of price is now 
realised as a supremely important matter 
whatever one’s financial status may be. 
From the trade aspect the cost of manu- 
facture is an equally serious problem, and 
the anxious time which practically the 
whole industry has experienced during 
the past year or so is likely to make their 
attitude to the buying public at this Show 
much more considerate. I am not sug- 
gesting that even in the false boom of 
1919 the trade tried to be extortionate, 
but there is no question that both buyer 
and seller has progressed to a more 
reasonable view of the economics ot 
motoring even since last year’s Show. 


In the relief « 


Thus, writing before the opening of the 
Exhibition, I think we shall find this year 
a decidedly more interesting Show to 
people who go there with the idea of buy- 
ing a car and of observing the latest 
technical progress. 

There is no doubt that during the past 
six months or so, the car manufacturing 
industry has made a genuine attempt to 
break the circle of artificial values, and, 
with few exceptions among the leading 
firms, has done its utmost to reduce car 
prices. Moving among the inner circles 
of the industry, one realises the tre- 
mendous difficulty of effecting substantial 
reductions at the present time, but I have 
no doubt at all that the 1921 Show will 
reveal quite a big drop in the price of 
most prominent cars. An excellent move 
has been made this year by the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders in re- 
quiring that the price of every exhibit at 
Olympia and the White City shall be 
definitely fixed throughout the Show. The 
regulation made by the Society, in fact, 
required a definite statement of prices by 
each manufacturer some eleven days be- 
fore the opening date, and directed that 
no variation in price either up or down 
should be made during the currency of 
the Exhibition. I think most exhibitors 
and every private purchaser will agree 
that this is a laudable regulation. At the 
1919 Show, and, to a lesser extent last 
year, there was far too much violent price 
fluctuation, and under such conditions it 
was practically impossible for the ordinary 
purchaser to place an order at any par- 
ticular date with confidence. Another 
objectionable practice which this regula- 
tion will prevent is that of certain manu- 
facturers waiting to see what their rivals 
ask before fixing their own prices. Tak- 
ing things all round, from what I have 
seen of the preliminary preparations of 
designs and the building of cars for this 
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year’s Show, | should say that on the 
whole, decidedly good values will be 
offered in the various types exhibited. 
From a technical point of view this 
year’s Show is of great interest. While 
nothing very revolutionary in design may 
be introduced, the Show will, | think, 
reveal a steady development in the com- 
prehensive range of distinctive types 
comprised by the British and foreign ex- 
hibits. One tendency is sure to be very 
marked, and that is the insistent progress 
of the light car. Firms who for many 
years have been exponents of large cars 
will this year be exhibiting in addition 
very attractive smaller vehicles; while in 
some cases these will even displace the 
older models. There can be no doubt at 
this date that the specially designed and 
constructed British light car has entirely 
made good, and while the large car will 
always have its enthusiasts and serve its 
particular purposes, the light car, whether 
two-seater, four-seater, coupe, or saloon, 
is now generally recognised as a 
thoroughly acceptable proposition when 
the great question of economical motor- 
ing has to be studied. Another ex- 
tremely interesting innovation this year 
is the incorporation of marine motor- 
ing exhibits with the car _ section 
shown at the White City. Motoring on 
the water is surely one of the most fascin- 
ating of all recreations, and during the 
past season most of us have seen sufficient 
of the delightful motor river launches and 
sea-going yachts to make us keen to 
know more about them, and, if practic- 
able, to possess such a vessel. While 
many of the prominent motor boat 
builders will not be exhibiting this year, 
the range of motor boats, marine engines 
and equipment shown at the White City 
should be sufficient to provide a notable 
impetus to this phase of motoring. One 
point that I would venture to emphasise 
in this connection is the very reasonable 
cost of marine motoring, generally speak- 
ing, as compared with motor touring on 
land. Many people visiting the White 
City are likely to be surprised at the com- 
paratively low figure at which some ex- 


cellent river launches are offered, and one 
certainly hopes that this will add con- 
siderably to the number of marine motor- 
ing enthusiasts next season. 


It is, of course, impossible in the space 
at my disposal to give a complete review 
of the Show, but in the following pages 
an attempt is made to direct attention to 
some cars of various types which I think 
are likely to particularly interest readers 
of this magazine. 


A ‘* Bic Four.’’ 


The large cars exhibited at this Show 
will make a very strong appeal to many 
of my readers, and those who are able to 
make an unrestricted selection will not 
find it easy to decide which combination 
of virtues will suit them best. It being 
impossible to review all the exhibits in 
this category, I will make mention of a 
few representative vehicles which I am 
sure will please the most exacting critics. 


Some time ago I stated my opinion, 
after a comprehensive road trial, that the 
post-war Rolls-Royce is a better car than 
any of its pre-war predecessors. Although 
Rolls-Royce cars have always been in the 
front line of luxury carriages, I am con- 
vinced that the material found in the 1922 
models and their general workmanship 
and equipment do excell anything found 
in earlier productions. The visible im- 
provements in next year’s models are con- 
fined to details, but I have no doubt that 
a road trial, which I hope to make later, 
will confirm my anticipation that these 
improvements will result in appreciably 
better service. The Rolls-Royce cars ex- 
hibited comprise an interior drive Pullman 
limousine, a limousine landaulet, and an 
open four-seater. All these carriages 
are mounted on standard 40-50 h.p. six- 
cylinder Rolls-Royce chassis, which, 
despite all rumours to the contrary, is the 
only chassis Messrs. Rolls-Royce are at 
present making for sale to the public. The 
coachwork exhibited on the Rolls-Royce 
stand is all of superb quality, and the 
bodies mentioned are made, respectively, 
by Barker, Hooper, and Mulliner of Chis- 
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wick. The present price of the Rolls- 
Royce chassis is £1,850. 

Progress, combined with judicious re- 
tention of all that was best in previous 
models, characterises the Sunbeam 1922 
programme. Thus, one is not surprised 
to hear that, as might have been expected 
from a pioneer firm in aircraft design and 
manufacture, an overhead valve engine is 
to be incorporated in all the Sunbeam 
chassis. The Company very wisely de- 
layed to make this move until they had 
obtained; after exhaustive experiment, 
what they consider the most efficient en- 
gine possible, and they now present to the 
public power-units embodying the les- 
sons learnt in producing aircraft engines, 
whilst retaining the excellent features of 
reliability and efficiency which have 
always been so prominent in Sunbeam 
productions. The new engines, it is 
claimed, have proved themselves to be 
remarkably silent, and of considerably 
greater power output than any of their 
predecessors. These engines are entirely 


distinct from the special sporting type 


recently evolved by the Company, these 
latter following racing practice to a con- 
siderable extent and not being suitable for 


ordinary touring work. The Company 
have also kept well before them the needs 
of those who demand a_ moderately 
priced light car of fairly low horse-power 
rating and tax, and yet capable of good 
speed. Asa result, they are producing 
their new 14 h.p. model chassis, which 
may be had either as an orthodox touring 
four-seater or a light two-seater. 

The new overhead valve engines now 
fitted to standard Sunbeam chassis have 
many novel features, which visitors to the 
Show will find full opportunity for in- 
specting. I hope to take an early oppor- 
tunity of trying the new type Sunbeam 
on the road. Both the standard Sun- 
beam chassis may be fitted with five-seater 
touring, four-seater light touring, and 
seven-seater limousine or landaulet bodies, 
while the 24 h.p. model is also obtainable 
fitted with a very handsome internal-drive 
saloon body. Bearing in mind the his- 
tory of this firm and observing the ex- 
cellence of the cars staged for 1922, 
the Sunbeam stand is certainly one of the 
most interesting in the Show. 

The Lanchester is prominent amongst 
the large cars which are produced in one 
model only. The 4oh.p. six-cylinder 
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chassis of this make has won world-wide 
fame, and with the attractive bodies with 
which it is mounted at Olympia, I have no 
doubt that it will win many new enthusi- 
asts for next season. A_ Lanchester 
limousine is shown, painted a dark green. 
The seating accommodation is for seven, 
the occasional seats being the Lanchester 
patent collapsible chairs which, when not 
required, collapse flat and sink into a 
metal ‘‘ well ’’ let into the floor of the 
car, and with the floor carpet in place are 
almost invisible. The front seats are 
provided with a window at the side, which 
gieatly adds to the comfort of the front 
seat passengers and the driver. 
touring car, like the limousine, is a very 
fine production. It is a five-seater, 
painted a neutral grey and upholstered in 
a fine antique grey leather. Protection 


is provided for the rear seat passengers 
by the Lanchester patent tonneau screen. 
Turning to the chassis, one is at once im- 
pressed by the exceedingly fine workman- 
ship and evidence of the highest engineer- 


ing thought and skill in design that has 
been brought to bear on this production. 
Overhead valves are a feature, whilst the 
Lanchester epicyclic change speed gear 
never fails to arouse interest. 

The Napier stand is invariably a centre 
of attraction, and this year there are many 
things which make it specially interest- 
ing. The new design post-war 40/50 
h.p. Napier engine has been fully des- 
ciibed in these pages, and so successful 
has it proved that no alterations will be 
found in the 1922 model. Interest in it is 
certain to be enhanced, however, by the 
fact that a standard Napier car has just 
successfully passed through a very strenu- 
ous R.A.C. observed test over the Alps. 
In addition to the mechanical interests, 
the bodies exhibited on Napier chassis 
this year are nothing less than fascinat- 
ing. The Cunard Motor and Carriage 
Co., Ltd., have certainly produced some 
masterpieces of the coachbuilder’s art, 
and the three complete Napiers exhibited 
bear out the Company’s policy of market- 
ing motor carriages in the highest concep- 
tion of the word. A unique town landau- 
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let, suspended on ‘‘ C”’ springs, and in 
many ways recalling the romantic period 
of My Lady of the Crinoline is the centre 
of attraction. More prosaic but no less 
excellent Sporting Torpedo and Royal 
Saloon models will also evoke their meed 
of praise. Several other coachbuilding 
firms, incidentally, are exhibiting car- 
riages of different types on Napier chassis 
on their respective stands. 


A New WOLSELEY. 

One of the most striking evidences of 
the present claims of the light car is pro- 
vided by Messrs. Wolseley Motors, Ltd., 
who are introducing at this Show a 7 h.p. 
two-seater. Although this firm, eminent 
for many years as builders of large cars, 
has already attained wide success with the 
popular ‘‘ Woiseley Ten,’’ the production 
of a still smaller car demonstrates their 
faith in the future popularity of this type. 
One cannot imagine the Wolseley con- 
cern producing anything but a finished 
car in the full meaning of the term, and 
the new 7 h.p. model bears out this an- 
ticipation by appearing as a fully fledged 
vehicle in which the most rabid anti- 
cyclecarist (if there is still one) would 
not be ashamed to drive. The ,new 
Wolseley has a twin cylinder hori- 
zontally opposed water cooled engine, 
revealing very modern ideas and several 
novel featurse. Having a bore and 
stroke of 82 mm. and 92 mm., the 
engine comes well within the 1,100 C.c. 
limit. Pistons of aluminium aloy are 
fitted and the cylinders are staggered, 
and have detachable heads. The valves 
are situated on top of the cylinders. The 
carburetter fitted is the Wolseley S.U., 
which has a dash operated device enabling 
a richer mixture to be obtained for start- 
ing. The engine starter, incidentally, is 
one of the most original features of the 
car. The gate in which the gear lever 
works has a hinged guard piece at its 
rcar, which, when lifted, allows the gear 
lever to slip completely out of the gate 
into a long quadrant, where it engages 
with a cable by means of which the crank 
shaft can be rotated by pulling the lever 
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backward. This device enables the driver 
to start the engine from his seat. Igni- 
tion is on the battery and coil system. On 
the forward part of the engine a Lucas 
dynamo is mounted, and is driven off a 
pulley on the crank-shaft by a Whittle 
belt. From the dynamo the current is 
taken through the batteries and coils to 
a distributor driven by the cam-shaft. The 
ignition is variable, the control for this, 
as also for the hand throttle, being by 
means of levers on the steering column. 
The clutch is of the fabric lined cone type, 
the gear box provides three speeds and 
reverse, and the drive to the back wheels 
is by an open propellor shaft with flexible 
disc universal joints to the spiral bevel 
differential operating the live rear axle. 
Quarter-elliptic springing is used, dual 
super-imposed spring being fitted at the 
rear. The 7 h.p. Wolseley is essentially 
a two-seater, and, with the laudable idea 
of preventing the car being overloaded by 
thoughtless users, the makers do not fit a 
dicky seat. The rear of the body pro- 
vides, however, ample locker accommo- 
dation in which a fair amount of luggage 
can be conveyed. The body fittings in 
the way of windscreen, hood and other 
details are excellently arranged. The 
price of this car has been fixed provision- 
ally at £300, and with the economical yet 
comfortable running which one may an- 
ticipate from such a vehicle, it should 
certainly make a big claim for popularity 
during the coming season. Messrs. 
Wolseley Motors, Ltd., are continuing to 
market their popular ‘‘ Ten,’’ and are 
also producing their well tried 15 h.p. 
four-cylinder and 20 h.p. six-cylinder 
models. 


Tue Hampton. 

A light car which is rapidly increasing 
in popularity is the Hampton. This is 
produced by the Hampton Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Stroud, Gloucester, and the 
concessionaires for London and district 
are Messrs. B. S. Marshall, Ltd., 17a, 
Hanover Square, W.1. On first inspec- 
tion the Hampton strikes one as a su- 
perior production, and further acquaint- 


ance with it convinces one of its many 
admirable characteristics. It is, indeed, 
a very acceptable car for the motorist who 
requires essentially a light car but does 
not wish on this score to sacrifice the 
refinements which he associates with large 
vehicles. I have recently done some 
considerable driving on the latest model 
Hampton, and in mechanical efficiency, 
comfort, appearance, and other vital 
matters, consider it in the forefront of its 
type. The engine fitted in the Hampton 
chassis is produced by the well known 
firm of Messrs. Dorman & Co., Ltd., of 
Stafford, and can be obtained in either 9.8 
h.p. or 11.9 h.p. models. It has enclosed 
overhead valves, adjustable tappets, and 
a detachable head. Cooling is on the 
thurmo-syphon system, and embodies an 
impeller in the water jacket of the engine. 
A particularly complete and_ efficient 
system of forced feed lubrication is used, 
every engine being supplied with oil direct 
by pump, in addition to the splash lubrica- 
tion ensured by the dipping of the big 
ends into oil troughs fitted below them. 
The Zenith carburetter is standardised, 
and is fed by means of the Autovac system 
from the petrol tank at the rear of the 
chassis. Ignition is by Watford.or Lucas 
magneto, and either Brolt or Lucas 
dynamo electric lighting and _ starting 
equipment is fitted. The great box pro- 
vides three speeds and reverse, and is 
actuated by a right hand gate control. 
The usual foot accelerator is fitted, and 
there are hand throttle and ignition con- 
trols mounted on the steering wheel. The 
leather-to-metal clutch | found extremely 
light in operation, and the worm and 
sector irreversible steering was certainly 
one of the easiest I have ever handled. 
The foot and hand brakes are of the in- 
ternal expanding type, working in dust 
proof drums and both acting on the 
rear whecls. The wheels are of the steel 
detachable type, and a spare wheel and 
tyre is provided. The standard equip- 
ment of the Hampton includes a Watford 
speedometer, Klaxon electric horn, tyre 
repair outfit, jack, petrol funnel, oil can, 
and a kit of tools. The Hampton light 
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car is obtainable in three models, as a 
two-seater with dicky, a four-seater, and 
a coupé. The price of each model is 
quoted at two figures in accordance with 
the capacity of engine chosen, whether 
the 9.8 h.p., or the 11.9 h.p. Thus, the 
price of the two-seater is £495 or £520, 
of the four-seater £525 or £550, and of 
the coupé £600 or 625, with £10 extra 
for a double dicky. The 11.9 h.p. Hamp- 
ton can also be supplied to order mounted 
with a four-seater saloon body with V 
front windscreen, interior lighting, and 
Bedford cord upholstery for £675. 


DopcE BROTHERS. 

American car manufacturers are surely 
among the most astute people in the 
world and visitors to the Show cannot 
fail to be impressed by the prominence 
of this nationality among the exhibits. 
But whatever one’s patriotic aspirations 
may be, one must admit that some re- 
markably good value in cars is now be- 
ing offered from across the Atlantic. 

The car produced by Dodge Brothers, 
of Detroit, and retailed in London by 
Messrs. The British Automotive Coy., 


Ltd., 19, Great Portland Street, W.1., 
has, for a long time, been prominent on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In America, 
of course, the Dodge is quite an accepted 
institution, and a very considerable 
number of these cars are now giving sat- 
isfactory service in the British Isles. The 
Dodge is fitted with a 17/24 h.p. four 
cylinder engine with an L head, cast 
en bloc. The clutch and gear box are 
mounted as one unit with the engine, on 
the accepted American practice. The 
engine lubrication is by eccentric pump 
and splash feed, the pump being driven by 
spiral gears from the crank shaft. Pump 
circulation water cooling is employed, a 
tubular radiator of generous size being 
fitted. The carburetter is a_ special 
design of the automatic air valve type. 
Fuel is supplied to it on the vacuum feed 
principal from a tank at the rear of the 
chassis. Ignition, many British pur- 
chasers will be glad to observe, is by high 
tension magneto. The gear box pro- 
vides three speeds and reverse, and is 
controlled by the central lever customary 
on this type of car, the control design 
incorporating a locking device for each 
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speed. The clutch is of the dry multiple 
disc type, and the final drive is by a spiral 
bevelled gear to a full-floating rear axle. 
Suspension is by semi-elliptic springs in 
front and three-quarter elliptic at the rear. 
As on most American cars, the equipment 
of the Dodge is remarkably complete. 
The instrument board on the dash con- 
tains a speedometer, oil pressure gauge, 
locking ignition and light switch, am- 
meter, carburetter air adjustment, and an 
inspection lamp; the equipment provided 
with the car including an electric horn, 
rug rail, foot rail, number plates, tyre 
pump, jack, tool kit, and tyre carrier 
with interchangeable rim. The Dodge 
car is standardised in four types, as a 
two-seater at £450, a four-seater at 
£465, an all weather coupé at £675 and 
a three-quarter landaulette at £785. The 
illustration on page 75 depicts the 
Dodge as a four-seater touring car. In- 


cidentally, it shows that the general ap- 
pearance has been better thought out than 
is the case with many American cars. 


The Dodge has, in fact, in each of its 
models quite pleasing lines. 

I have recently had an opportunity of 
sampling the abilities of the Dodge on 
the road, and from this | quite anticipate 
that there is a large section of British 
motorists who are likely to regard it 
favourably. While other types of cars 
are undoubtedly more refined in certain 
ways, the fact remains that the Dodge 
does its job as an all round touring car, 
and does it extremely well. In the course 
of a run through the West Country, the 
remarkable top gear work of the car was 
amply demonstrated, only the most severe 
hills necessitating the use of second 
speed, and the bottom gear being almost 
a superfluity. The average speed obtain- 
able from the Dodge without over driv- 
ing was decidedly above the average for 
this type. The car is quite pleasing to 
drive, reasonably economical, and gener- 
ally of an efficient no-trouble character. 
At the prices above quoted for the respec- 
tive models, the Dodge will, I think, be- 


come considerably more prominent in this . 


country in a short time. 
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OVERLAND. 

Another very interesting American car, 
with which | have recently dealt extensively 
it these pages, is the Overland. The dis- 
play of Overland cars staged by Messrs. 
Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., will, I 
think, claim more than passing attention 
from most visitors. The Overland car, 
although essentially American in concep- 
tion, may be said to have now become 
thoroughly naturalised. It embodies 
many points which will specially commend 
it to British motorists, who should also 
bear in mind that it is now assembled at 
Heaton Chapel, Manchester. Rated at 
18.2 h.p., the four-cylinder Overland 
engine is, | know from experience, a re- 
markably good puller. It has the further 
recommendation of showing an especially 
economical petrol consumption, 30 miles 
per gallon being quite commonly attained. 
The Overland range includes a_two- 
seater, a five-seater, a landaulet, and a 
sedan, each model being very attractive 
for its particular purposes. 


A PracticaL HELP. 

Visitors to the Show and those who 
cannot get there will alike welcome a ser- 
vice scheme evolved by Messrs. Mann 
Egerton & Co., Ltd. This well-known 
firm, whose premises in London, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Lowestoft, and Bury St. Ed- 
munds are familiar to many readers, have 
organised a car selection department, 
which is likely to prove of real help to 
those who find it difficult to chose a 
vehicle from the Show maze or by wad- 
ing through multitudes of catalogues. 
Messrs. Mann Egerton are agents for all 
the principal cars, and give unbiased 
advice to intending purchasers as_ to 
which make and model is likely to best 
suit their particular requirements. Readers 
desiring to avail themselves of the car 
selection service, and possibly to dispose 
of their present car, should apply to 
Messrs. Mann Egerton at any of their 
depéts (London : 379/381, Euston Road), 
or at Stand 332 in Olympia for their ‘‘Car 
Purchaser’s Problem ”’ folder. This con- 
tains much helpful information, and a 
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very useful tabulated page on which one 
can easily jot down essential ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Notes of Cars at the Show.’’ Messrs. 
Mann Egerton are showing some fine ex- 
amples of their coachbuilding art at Stand 
332, both large and small cars of leading 
makes being there exhibited fitted with 
Mann Egerton bodies. On this stand, 
and also on the stand of Messrs. Bot- 
woods, Ltd. (No. 352) there is a staff of 
Mann Egerton representatives ready at 
all times to provide full advice and assist- 
ance in car selection to any BADMINTON 
reader. These gentlemen may be dis- 
tinguished at Olympia by the gold badge 
M.E.’’ which they display. addi- 
tion to their interesting exhibits at 
Olympia, Messrs. Mann Egerton are at 
present showing at their London show- 
rooms nearly one hundred cars of all 
types, actually ready for the road. The 
firm’s system of deferred payments and 
of part exchange with motorists’ own 
cars, as well as the extensive repair works 
they are operating at 1a, High Road, 
Kilburn, N.W., are well worthy of atten- 
tion. 


C.A.V. SERVICE. 


No electrical firm, I suppose, has a 
more complete record of service and 
achievement for the motorist than that of 
Messrs. C. A. Vandervell & Co., Ltd., of 


Acton. Space does not permit of my even 
hinting at all their activities on this occa- 
sion, but I am sure that every motorist 
who visits their stand in the gallery at 
Olympia will feel inclined to stop there a 
long time examining the many varieties 
of electrical car and equipment displayed. 
The letters C.A.V. always suggest ser- 
vice to me. During the war thousands 
of their magnetos designed for use by our 
aerial and transport services passed 
through my hands, and on many cars and 
motor-cycles I have subsequently driven 
C.A.V. equipment has been prominent. 
In each capacity I have been pleased with 
C.A.V. productions, and I have no doubt 
that the firm will go on extending its 
activities equally successfully in the days 
before us. One remarkable development 
about which hundreds of Show visitors 
are sure to inquire is the C.A.V. Willard 
Battery Service. All readers having 
electrically equipped cars should obtain 
the special booklet describing this unique 
organisation, and if possible, and inspect 
C.A.V.-Willard batteries at Olympia. 


Owing to pressure on space occasioned 
by the special Show Review, the regular 
features Motor Cyciinc Matters and 
MororinG CELEBRITIES are held over this 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1.—Racinc: City of Waterford. Kennel 
Club Retriever Trials (& 2). Lord Tredegar’s 
Show, Newport (& 2). 

Nov. 2.—Racinc: Windsor, Ennis. Coursing : 
Altcar Club. Rugby Union: Surrey v. Hamp- 
shire, Portsmouth 


Nov. 3.—Racinc: Windsor. Coursing: Alcar 
Club, Hitchen. Rugby Union: Middlesex v. 
Eastern Counties, Queen’s Club. 


Nov. 4.—Racinc :Newbury, Leopardstown, Per- 
shore, Eglinton. Coursing: Brampton Brian. 


Nov. 5.—Racinc : Newbury, Leopardstown, Per- 
shore, Eglington. Football: England». 
Australisia, second Northern Union Test, Hull. 
Cricket: South Africa v. Australians at 
Durban. 


Nov. 7.—Racinc : Colwall Park, Lincoln. 


Nov. 8. Racine: Cousing: Sussex 
County Produce. 

Nov. 9. Racine: Liverpool, Limerick, Newport. 
Coursing: Sussex County Produce, Isle of 
Thanet, Pershore and Grindon, Golden Col- 
oured Retriever trials, Canterbury. 

Nov. 10.—Racinc: Liverpool, Newport, Limer- 
ick. ,Coursing: Workington Hall Tenants. 

Rugby Lnion: Middlesex v, Kent. 

Nov. 11.—Racinc : Liverpool, Hawthorn Hill. 

Nov. 12.—R-cinc: Liverpool, Hawthorn Hill, 
Phoenix Park. Football: England v. Ireland 
(Amateur), Leicester City. Cricket: S. Africa 
v. Australians at Johannesburg. 


Lincoln. 


Nov. 14.—Racinc : Leicester. 

Nov. 15.—Racinc: Leicester, Cheltenham, Cur- 
ragh. Coursing : Huntingdon. 

Nov. 16.—Racinc : Derby, Cheltenham, Curragh. 

Nov. 17.—Racinc : Derby, Curragh. Coursing : 
Border Union (Wooler), F.A. XI. v. Cam- 
bridge, at Cambridge. 


Nov. 18.-—Racinc: Derby. 
Union, Hockwold 


Nov. 19.—Racinc: Hurst Park. 


Coursing : Border 


Nov. 21.— Racine: Warwick. Coursing: 


Beccles. 

Nov. 22.—Racinc : 
Coursing (&c.): 
Isle of Ely. 

Nov. 23.—Racinc : Warwick. Coursing: South 
Lancashire, Southport, Isle of Thanet. Rugby 
Union : Middlesex v. Hampshire, Southampton, 

Nov. 24.—Racinc: Manchester, Croom. Cours- 
ing: Woodhouse (Shropshire). F.A. XI. v. 
Oxford University at Oxford. Rugby Union: 
Surrey v. Kent, Blackheath. 

Nov. 25.—Racinc : Manchester. 

Nov. 26.—Racinc: Lingfield, Manchester. Cric- 
ket : Australians v. S. Africa, at Cape Town. 
Nov. 28.—Racinc: Birmingham, Mullingar. 

Coursing : Rochford. 
Nov. 29.—Racinc : Birmingham. 


Nov. 30.—Racinc : Newbury. 


Warwick, Gowran Park. 
South Lancashire, Southport, 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Boxinc.—Carpentier v. Cook, in London, 


Dec. 2. 


internationals: Wales 
v. England (Amateur), Jan. 21; Wales vw. 
Scotland, Feb. 4; France v. England, Feb. 28; 
Scotland v. Ireland, March 4; England v. Wales, 
March 13; Ireland v. Wales, April 1; Englandv. 
Scotland, April 8; Ireland v. France, April 17; 
English Cup Final, April 29. Amateur Cup 
Final, April 1. 

RuGpy Union INTERNATIONALS. — France v. 
Scotland, Paris, Jan. 2; Wales v. England, Car- 
diff, Jan. 21; Scotland v. Wales, Inverleith, Feb. 
4; Ireland v. England, Dublin, Feb. 11; Scot- 
land v. Ireland, Edinburgh, Feb. 25; England v. 
France, Twickenham, Feb. 25; Wales v. Ireland, 
Swansea, March 11th; England v Scotland, 
Twickenham, March 18; France v. Wales, Paris, 
March 23, I:eland v. France, Dublin, April 8. 


CourstnG.—Waterloo Cup Meeting, Altcar, Feb. 
15, 16 and 17. 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 21.—LIMA—PERU, 


“And so I say to him, ‘ What is the matter with the 


PATRIOTIC CITIZEN: 
Have we not got “Johnnie Walker ” here ?”’ 


Country ? 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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a copy will be gladly posted or on personal 


On receipt of Postcard with name and address 
application at any of our Depots. 


Under the above title we have 
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TUDINGION 


FOR 
Appearance and Confidence 


‘* Clothes make a man ”’ is an idiom with a great deal of truth in 
it. The well-dressed man always has that comfortable, confident 
feeling which is the very salt of life, and which he can never 
realise in a suit of inferior quality. 


We have always made a close study of the details which tend to 
give a suit that well-tailored appearance that is so much desired 
but seldom obtained. 


Cut and made by experts our productions stand for all that is best 
in style, quality and durability. The man who demands the best 


and is at present dissatisfied should lose no time in getting acquainted 
with us at 51, Conduit Street, W. 


Best Workmanship. 


Revised prices. 


CIVIE AND MILITARY TAILORS 


SIL.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC. 


The Greatest Boxing Stories ever written 
are those by 


Chas. Van Loan, the famous American Sporting 
writer, whose tales of the Turf have already 
met with the hearty appreciation of the Sporting 
world. 


These clever stories of the Ring are appearing 
exclusively in 


LLOYDS 


STORY:MAGAZINE 


Price One shilling. 


November issue Now on Sale 
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NEWS— 
SPORT— 


There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYD'S SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ’phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best football and 
general sport reports. 


Gripping serial story of love 
and romance, and_ thrilling 
adventure serial for boys and 
girls. 


Free financial advice to inves- 
tors and the latest news of 
stock and share movements. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf 
writer of the day, and crisp 
gossip from Newmarket and 
the course. 


Free advice to readers on 
: medical, legal, insurance, 
Special fashion sketches, : pensions problems. 

practical patterns, home and 
medical hints. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions—a 
special column which has in- 
Boxing and cycling notes. : terested thousands of readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


SUNDAY NEWS 
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hings to see at the Show 


C.A.V. CAR LIGHTING DYNAMDS forthcoming 


season. 
“D” type circular models in 6 and 12 volts cover the requirements of ev ery clas 
of motor vehicle. s 


THE NEW C.A.V. ELECTRIC STARTERS for 1922 


Simplicity and efficiency increased—cost reduced. All models incorporate the well- 
known Bendix drive. Special light car models of small dimensions and light weight. 


sé 99 with the famous THREADED 
Replacement batteries for all American cars. The latest achievement in battery con 
struction. Each battery backed by the most comprehensive Service Scheme in existence 

A production suitable for all classes of 
No. 12 SWITCHBOARD. equipments, especially light cars. Swit- 
ches control dynamo, head and tail and side and tail. Ampmeter records charge 
and discharge. Overall dimension 44 in. 


“D.H.” HEADLAMPS 


Ideal for Light cars. Brass, nickel, and black 
and nickel finish. Single centre or double 
contact holder and adaptor. This model is 
now fitted as standard to many of the most 
popular light cars. 


Ladies of Fashion 


SHOULD CONSULT 


Coming Fashions 


the Complete Fashion Guide 


It is the leading authority on advance fashions 
and its exclusive designs are unrivalled. 


Published on the Ist of each month. 


Price 1 / 
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OUR cartridges—are they O.K.? Of course 

they are. You have proved their reliability. 

You would not use them unless they were right 
in every detai}. 


SPORTSMEN the world over have proved the 
reliability of the Dodge Brothers Motor Car. Whether 
partridge shooting in Norfolk, or big game shooting 
in Africa your Dodge Brothers Car will be ready fo 
take you out in the morning, ready to bring you 
home at night. After a day on the moors you are 
tired, and do not want to be worried with an unre- 
liable car. You want to get home to a bath, a 
change of clothes, a dinner and a good cigar. 


A Dodge Brothers Car will do this for you. 


Price £465 complete 


THE 


BRITISii AUTOMOTIVE Co., Ltd., 
19 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Telegrams: Racegdod. Wesdo, Lundon.”’ 
Telephone: Langham 2936 (4 lines) 


4 


Chief London Branches: 

182 REGENT ST., W. 1 4 

112-118 EDGWARE RD. - 112-118 EDGWARE RD. 
W. 2 
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_| OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY | 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO,LTO 
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EJECTOR SHOT GUNS 


The B.S.A. EJECTING MECHANISM is tain and correct working—a process which 
SIMPLE and sure in action. The various c involves the employment of expensive 
limbs are made by B.S.A. = skilled work. THE GUN BAL- 
REPETITION __ method: are _ thus SS ANCES BEAUTIFULLY and has 
STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. These _~_Amy the crispest of trigger pulls— 
parts are very accurately adjusted to ensure cer- R ‘ the two important features 
which help the shooter 
to get quickly on to 
the bird and when on 

to get his shot 

ox without 

esitation. 


NON-EJECTOR MODEL £11/11/- 
ILLUSTRATED ‘B"' FOLDER, POST FREE. 


B.S.A. GUNS Lid. 


(Proprietors : The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


os 
noo’ IN THREE STRENGTHS 


WHITE LABEL 
id. 
1 O} 9 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
Per oz. Ce Per oz. 
OO OF OOO OOO 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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STAND 274 OLYMPIA 


THE SUPREME STAND 


IN THE MOTORING WORLD 
Made by the 


BRITISH 
COACHWORK 


106 inch wheel Base. 


Conclusively proves it to be an exceptional car, assuring maximum service at minimum 
outlay. You should see one at the Motor Exhibition, Olympia, STAND 274. 


OVERLAND TOURING CAR MODEL-de-LUXE, 
OVERLAND TWO SEATER MODEL-de-LUXE, with Double Dickey 
OVERLAND ? LANDAULETTE. 

New Overland Prices will be announced on Stand. 


OTHER OVERLAND MODELS ARE 
TOURING CAR, 6 Seater. ROADSTER, 2 Seater. SEDAN, 5 Seater. 


If unable to visit the SHOW, write for particulars. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LIMITED 
British Factory and Sales Dept. HEATON CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 
Showrooms: 151/3 Great Portland Street, LONDON. 
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N the East they say: ‘‘ Do you Drink 
Tobacco?” not ‘* Do you Smote?” 
—implying no mere puff-and- 
burn attitude towards the cigarette, 
but a restful, most deliberate savour- 


ing and rolling round the tongue 
of its soft fragrance and exquisite 
palate - pleasure. 

In this mood you should, because of 
their fine quality, ‘‘ drink” 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Isened by The Imperial Tobacco (of Great Britain & Ir lands, Lid! 


STROPPER 


Instantly sharpens 


Gillette Blades 


DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


This little machine doubles the value of your 

razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
" in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
ij does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 

efficient. By far the best device yet invented. 


ong life for Blades 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


Post Free. 


7 Days’ Trial. 
If, after seven days’ trial, you wish to 
return the “‘CALLIA,”’ send it back 
and we will refund the money. 
“ GALLIA” 
56. London. 


SUPER BRUSHES 
5/6, 7/6, 15]- 


BRITISH MAKE 
Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK’’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 0O., KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 316. NOVEMBER 1921 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. XCVII .» by ALFRED E, T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
EMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND HOUND by NIMROD JUNIOR (Illustrated) 
HE TURF: A LOOK ROUND ..... sae .- by ALFRED E, T. WATSON 
FROM A COUNTRY HOUSE by S. L. BENSUSAN 
ACING IN INDIA: THE CALCUTTA MONSOON MERTINC PF. BEATY 
NEW COACH: HOW THE ‘FILM TEACHES SPORTSMEN 


by PHIL MANN (Illustrated) 

OCK FIGHTING IN SPAIN _... _... 
ANELAGH AND ITS HISTORY by ARTHUR W. COATEN (Illustrated) 
U JITSU AND OTHER WAR GAMES OF ‘JAPAN by LADY GLOVER (Illustrated) 
BIG HOCKEY PROBLEM She . by E. A. C. THOMSON 
OTORING OSCAR E. SEYD (Illustrated). 


All -Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 

ditortal Notice. —~E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when ; woe de 

lume is adopted, the —— name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 

nd if accompanied lope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable f.- —a While every care 

is taken, we are not voapeualite ‘for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Pditor, according to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


RELIABLE WATERPROOFS 


J. ELVERY’S (Established 1850) hold a eomplete selection of 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOFS 
for all climates and all occasions. 


The ‘‘ Deauville,’ a well-tailored light-weight Slip-on 
for present vogue, in Real West of England Coverts, 
rainproofed by Elvery’s special process, 54 Gns. 


The “ Devon,”’ a really reliable Waterproof for Riding 
and all Sports, in three weights, light, medium and 
strong, 78/-, 84/-, 95/-. 


The “Sandown,”’ a light-weight Waterproof. Super 
quality, easy tocarry. Fawn, mole and brown, 5 Gns, 
Can be carried in Envelope Case. 


Chauffeurs Macs from 3: gns. 


COATS ON APPROVAL. PATTERNS BY RETURN. 


Established 1850 Elephant House, 
31 CONDUIT ST., 
Lue. London, W.1. 
> door from 
VeLUS New Bond Street) 
And at 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 


ELVERY’S Waterproofs have stood the test of years 
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1s. 6d. Miscellaneous Advertisements 20s. 


per line communications addressed to per 
+e anager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, * 
6/- Minimum London, E.C.4 inch 


Rare Books.—Farmer’s Merry Songs and Ballads, printd 
Real HARRIS LEWIS d for subscribers only, 5 vols., £10 10s. Od., 1897. John Mill 
: 5 5 an The Sportsman’s Library, 1845, £2 2s. Od. The Queen 
HETLAND Hounds and Stag Hunting Recollections, by Lord Ribble: 
HOM ESPUNS dale, 1897, £2 2s. Od., another Large Paper copy, only: lf 


done, £3 15s. Od.; Grantley Berkeley’s Reminiscences of 
DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. Huntsman, 1897, 25s.; Carnie’ An American Four-in-Hani 
High Class Material & Exclusive Shades for Ladies’ & Gent's Wear in Britain, 1883, 25s.; Underhill’s Driving for Pleasure, 189 
and, by Sir Walter Gilby, 1907, 21s.; John Ruskin’s ork 
§. A. NEWALL & Sons, Dept. . 4 Stornoway, Scotland, Best. Library Edition, 39 vols., fine “ry £25; Boccaccio 
State Shade desired. Decameron, Edition, de Luxe, coloured plates, 25s.; Seleq 
Works of Guy de Maupassant, 8 vols., cloth, £2 2s.; Smollett 
Works, 7 vols , 25s.; Powell’s Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. 0d. 
Across Country by Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, 1s 


Amateur Photographers | Bowers’ Edition, Danial’s Rural Sports, fine plate 


vols., full calf, 1807, £4 10s. Od.; Garnie’s Golfers Manua 
1857, £3 10s. Od.; Reminiscences of Old Bruntsfield Links Gol 
MARTIN DEVELOPS AND PRINTS Club, 1902, 25s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, viz.: Handle 

r V.P.K. i ~ Cross, Sponges’ Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Plain of Rin 

7” V. P.K.and 2 Brownie Spools for 1/ lets, Hawbuck Grange, Mr Romford’s Grange, Mr. Romford’ 

ARTIN. Chemi SOUTHAMPTON | Hounds, coloured plates by John Leech, 6 vols., £5 10s. Od. 
Dept J. 7 » Chemist, SOUT Fi Points of the Horse By M Hd. Hayes. Profusely illustrated 
Fourth Edition 30s BAKERPR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-1¢ 

John Bright Steet. Birmingham. Wanted—Hobson’s Chines 


~ Porcelain, 2 vols.; Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
MAKES LEATHER LAST. vols., £10 each offered 


Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
ware waterproof as a duck’s back, DOUBLE-BARREL ANSON & DEELY EJECTOR HAMME 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear LESS GUN, by the renowned maker R. W. Bedworth; nitrc 


' proved, reliable action; improved ejector mechanism; full lef 
GOLD MEDAL 22 Exhibition highest awards. choke, right improved cylinder, treble cross-bolted action; Anso 


e Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- rod fore-end, beautifully engraved; very high-class weapo 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any worth 50 guieas; week’s free trial; sacrifice, £23 15s.; approv 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the with pleasure. Davis, 26, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, London| 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds, 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S Timmis, D.S.O 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen cha 
ENGLISH HAND-MADE LACE of all Kinds- ters dealing with every phase of the subject. | Numerou 
x photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d., 15s Publishers 

Collars, Handkies, Tea-Cloths, Forster Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Edgings, Motifs, D’oyleys, Yard 

Laces and Insertions, etc. Hand- “THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
sewn Lingerie and Blouses of Congenial and intellectual friendhip are obtainable throug] 


the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductor 
beautiful design & workmanship. medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. Fog 


7 particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM 
Illustrations free. Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addresse 
Mrs. Armstrong’s Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks. envelope. 


DINARD —THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. 

TARIFF ALL WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, 4 
from 20 frs. HOTEI MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis 
Polo. Casino. Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. 


LLOYDS 


STORY: MAGAZINE 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


1/- monthly Obtainable at all Bookstalls 


= 
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STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammering 
ee eee by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Book- 
let free. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-Sea 
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Daily 


THE - THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 


NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 


complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
~-abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 
NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 
cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
i progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s ‘‘ Beat the Book” 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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“The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ltd. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS - 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.L 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - 106, DEANSGATE. 
Southern Service & Repair Works = ~ - 177. The “Vale. Acton. London. W. 3. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT - = 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 


Sunbeam Cars can also be obtained in the London District from Messrs. BARKER 
& Co. (Coachbuilders), Lrp., 66-68 South Audley Street, W.1; Messrs. THE 
Car Mart, Lrp., 173 Piccadilly, W. and 297-9 Euston Road, N.W.1; and 
Messrs. WATKINS & DONCASTER, LTD., 85a Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


Printed for the Proprietors an: Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, ning op A bey London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, C ‘ovent. Garden, W.¢ 
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